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provides information on planning ffcr a search for means of- 
improvement, and presents guidelines for conducting the search. A 
planninq coordinator's manual is^ a lso; included in the document to 
•assist the leader 4 of » the pi anning group. The document provides 

i numerous forms, and charts to be u£ed in the planning process. 
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; INTRODUCTION 

■; The purpose of this package is to help a representative group from a scfjool pr school 
district develop Jplahs for the improvement of curriculum and/or ^iHktructi^. Using the 
package, the group should be able to: * *• '* ° \ ^ ^ 

. Develop a 9tearNand substantial statement of their school system's student 
need*,..* y r , i' 

, • Identify a set of requirements for improving curriculum and/or instruction 
based upon those student needs, ' * 1 

**7N • • Establish plans for conducting a search for means of Improving curriculum 
and/or instruction, when appropriate means are not knowaor pvailabje to 
* * - tftetr school or district. ' 

- * The packalj? assumes that tfie school or district has already articulated its educational , 
tjoals. It also assumes that the school or district has collected current student performance 
dab which suggpts that students are not satisfactorily achieving some of those goals. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PACKAGE \ 

Thisc package is organized in two major parts. The first part, titled Curriculum and 
Instruction: Planning Improvement, contains the instructional materials used by the group 
as they develop specific plans for the improvement of curriculum and/or instruction in their 
school system. The second part, titled Curriculum and Instruction: A Guide to Alternatives, 
is an option?! reference guide which can be used to search for means df improving 
curriculum and/or instruction. * 

v Planning Improvement contains three instructional units.* Each of the thrtee unitl deals 
with an important planning task: * . / 

Unit 1: Developing the Need Definition 

The planning ta$k is to draft an organized description of desired and current 
student performance. ; * ^ 

Unit 2: Establishing Improvement Requirements 'f/ 
^The planning task is to specify required improvements in curriculum and/or 
instruction. ' . . - K % 

Unit 3: Planning and Conducting the Search <s 

Tfje planning task is to locate means of improving curriculum and/or 
instruction. * * » " ' 

Explanatory text and examples are provided in every unit. As the planning group works 
through a unit, they apply the contents of the unit to their own situation. They use 
information sheets embedded in the text to record their decisions and findings. 

; Planning Improvement also contains separate manual for the individual from the 
school system who acts as coordinator of group planning activities. The coordinator's 
manual includes practical guidelines for organizing the planning effort and specific 
procedures for managing group planryng activities. * ' 

A Guide to Alternatives is basically a descriptive catalogue of sources of informatioaand 
products, ft is organized in fou^ volumes; the first is devoted to student learning materials, 
the second to administrative and staff development, the third to resource allocation, and the 
fourth to a maste^mdex of all entries in the three preceding volumes. 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS ' 

* Appropriate Users * 

This package is primarily intended for use by a small but representative group from a 
school system. There w, however, no reason why it could not be used effectively by a single 
individual. $ 

Planning Coordinator 

If the package is used by a group, one individual from the school system should be 
chosen to act as group coordinator'. The group coordinator has primary responsibility for 



organizing arid^m^nagjng group planning activities;' A capable coordinator is critical to the 
successful use offhis package. Interpersonal skills, credibility with other staff, experience in 
managing resources, problem-solving, and communication, as well as familiarity with the 
day-to-day operations of. the school system are highly deskableMn a coordinator. The 
coordinator has to integrate the efforts of the different individuals and flfoups involved in 
planning, so that there is a continuity to all planking decisions made. Tne .coordinator also 
supervises the construction and revision of all planning documents before submitting them 
for acceptance, approval, or further action. * 

Costs . * 

There are no special costs associated with the use of this package. Arranging to free 
staff for group planning sessions is not ordinarily a problem. In-service days, released time 
from instructional duties, and substitutes are "possible means of overcoming any schedule 
conflicts. Access to secretarial and clerical help is highly desirable, as the group will need 
drafts and duplicate copies of various planning documents a* they work through the 
.package. , 

^ S 

Other Participants ■ # k 

To take full advantage of the package, a variety of individuals and groups from the 
school system should t>e encouraged to participate in Jthe planning process. The package 
offers rfany opportunities for direct and indirect input to decision making by educators, 
parents, CQmmunityrmembers, students, consultants, and other groups and individuals. The 
nature and extent of their participation should be determined by the coordinator in 
consultation with administrative staff frojn the school system and perhaps other members of 
th£ planning group. * ^ _^ • 

Schedule / " 

School systems under extreme and immediate pressure to modify current practice wiJI 
not be able to make effective use of this package. It is possible to work through the 
instructional units in an intensive three to^five day workshop, if student performance data 
has been carefully summarized in advance and if each group member is already thoroughly 
familiar with th^ contents of the package. It is best/ however, if the planning group's use of 
the package is scheduled oveT a more extqgded period of time, allowing for the collection of 
supplementary information, for securing opinions or approvals, etc. Additional time', is 
required to actually conduct a search for means of improvement. ..The amount of time 
allotted for the search will vary according to the individual school system's needs and^ 
constraints. A sample implementation schedule appears on the next page: 



SAMPLE IMPLANTATION SCHEDULE <4 MONTHS PLANNING EFFORT) 



Key Slept 



August 



Sipjember 



October 



November 



2' 



3 



Personnel Involved 



1. School System ' * 
Administ/itofi Decide 
to Implementflartning * 
Process 

i 

2 ; Planning Coordinator 
Appointed 

3. Preliminary Administra- 
tive'DecisionsMade 

* 

4. Planning Group 
Activated 



5 , Student Needs Defined 

(Unit 1 1 

ft Mxovement Require- 
1 ments Established 

(Unit 2). 
I* . 
, ). Search Planned . 
<Umt3l < 

8 Serch Conducted * 
(Unit 3) 

n 

9 Search Findings 
Reported 

• lUnni 

10. Improvement Decisions 
Finalized 
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1. Superintendent, Assistant Supenn 
tendenj, Curriculum Coordinatbr, 
Principal 



' 2, School-System Administrators and 
Teachers (Optional) * - 

1 Planning Coordinator and School* 
System Admirfistrators * 

4. Planning Coordinator, Representative 
Teachers and Administrators, Parent 
and/or Community Representatives, 
Curriculum and Evasion Specialists 

5. Planning Group j 



6. Planning Groyp 



7. Planning Group 



8. .Selected Members of Planning Group 



9, Selected Members of Planning Group 
and Planning Coordinator 



10. Superintendent or Designated ' 
Administrator 



Developing the Need 
Definition 



; m 



r 



t 
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- : INTRODUCTION ^ 

* < ■ ■ ■ ■ / * . , ■: * ^ 

m Your school system has identified certain student needs and has formed a planning 
group to determine what improvements in curriculum and/or Instruction may be necessary 
to address those needs. This tmif is desigoed tc^heip the planning group define the exact 
nature and extent of the school system's studerit needs as a basis .for choosing appropriate 
means of improvement. * ' -/f 

A student need is. a gap vgijch exists between desired student performance and current 
student performance. Student needs are afways defined in terms of student behavior. 
Awareness of a $tudent need usually begins vyith data on, current student performance which 
suggests that certain populations of students are not meeting the performance standards of 
the school system. ^fc*' rT ■ - 

Your coordinator -has prepSbd a preliminary need definition to insure that the group 
has a copAm^starti^ fbr planning/ Jitter reviewing the preliminary need definition, 
your task will be^to w6fk with the coordinator in developing a refined need definition. 

. There are three major elements your planrting group will have to consider in developing 
the need definition: ? * * ^ 

• Types of Student Performance — The performance goals the school system r 
wants! its students to achieve. * 

• Performance Standards — Standards for dressing student achievement of 
those performance goals, including representative student behaviors, sources 

/ < of data, and measurement criteria. 

• Student Populations — Various groups and sub groups of students involved 
and their characteristics. ' ■ " ' 

Immediately following is an example which illustrates how each of these elements figures in 
a refined need definition. A paired set of charts has been used to present the example. The 
first chart illustrates the definition of desired student performance. The second -chart 
illustrates the definition of current stucleM performance. * 
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i Stop now and review the example of a refined 

need definition provided on pages 1-2 and 1-3. 
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DESIREO STUDENT PERFdRMANC^ 



TYPES DF^PERFORMANCE 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



'v. Student Behaviors 



^Sources of CdU 



Measurfmant Criteria 
, — , — 



Students Expected 
to Meet Standards ' 



Characteristics 
• ■ 



sUasic skills 

Students jhoutd: 
• Be ible to perform 
basic arithmetic 
. operations 

i 



/ 



(^ATTITUDES 1 
Students should: , 
• Have a positive 

attitude towajj 

study of mi 




-Bf HIGHER ORDER PROCESSES 
Studenfs shogld: « 
• Be able ,fo employ basic 
y anthfndic operations in . \ 
solving toath IroblefDi 



* ft. 



• Add whole numbers, 
fractions, decimals. 

• Subtract whole numbers, 
fractions, decimal 

• Multiply whole numben, 
fractions, decimals. 

• Divide whole numbers, 
fraetionj, decimals. 



Standard Mathematics 
Achievement Test 
(Computation Sub- Test). 



Student scores at or above* 
the (Oth percentile. 



• £ind the study of math 
interesting * 



• Feel math has practical 
relevance to their daily 
activities, l 



r 



Student Attitude / 
Chestionnaire. 



v 



Student rates math as < 
'Interenin^^^hteron 
aieven^lUtlw r: 
luestionna^e item/ , 



• Solve word problems 
involving addition, sui> 
traction, multipli^tion, 

t and division whole 
numbers, of fractions, 
andoUecimals. 



e Uiemathtofolve j 
practical' problems, e.g., 
figure discounts, sales 
tax, and comparative » 
price grocery items with 
e<puracy. 



'Standard Mathema^cs 
Achievement Test 
(Applications Sub-Test). 



Student rates math as ' 
"relevant" otbetterona 
seven point scale question 
natreitem. * 



Student scorn at or above 
the 50th percentile. 



Student Work Samples. 



Total Population: 760 
students, gjledes 4-6. 



At least half (375 students) 
should achieve scores at or 
above the 50th percentile. 
The remaining half (375 
students) should achieve 
scores which fall between 
the 30th and 50th percentile. 



Atlent 60% of theitudents . 
in grades 4*6 should rate math 
"interesting" or better, 



At least 60% of the students 
in grides 4-6 should rate math 
"relevant" or better. * 



Accuracy level of 80%«on 
student work samples con 
sisting of practical problems 
involving the figuring of 
discounts, percentages,* 
comparative pricing, etc. 



At least half (375 students) 
should achieve scores at or * 
above the 50th percentile. At 
(past 125 should achieve scores 
at or above the 40th percentile 
At least 200 sfibuld achieve 
scores at or above the 30th 
percentile, with approximately 
50 achieving scores below the 
30th percentile. 

75% of tlte students compter 
ing grade 6 should be able to 
figure discounts, sales tax, 

>and comparative price 

1 grocery items. 

i 



Av«ege*angeot ability 
and achievement. One-third 

a 

of student population are 
children of seasonal labor , 
force; remaining twathirds 
blue collar, middle income 



Many studta (above average, 
average, ewnjelow average! 
seem to have indifferent 
attitudes towatythe study of 
math. 



Approximately one -third of , 
the student population are 
students with reading problems. 



• There isevtyncethate 
significant nun^er of these ( 
students cannot use math to* 
solve practical problems. 



current STygyrr? ewormance 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Sources of Ditt 



Standard Mathematics 
Achii^f ro60t Test 
(Computation Sub-Tut) 



Teacher Rtpom 
(Informil Poll of • 
Random Samplt of 
Teacher*! 



Student Attitude 
Qyntionniire 



Standard Met hemetics 
Achievemfnt Tnt 

(Applications Sub-Tenl 



Questionnaire Surv*^ of 
Parent! 



Student Work Scmpltt 



• Student! are indifferent 
to^vd tht fiudVof ( 
meth. * 



Mnturtmtnt CriUria 



e Solve word problems ft 
volvinQ addition, tubtrac 
t^,muhipHcetion t and 
Anion of whole nun> 

■ dha fnetiom. ' 
decimals. * V 
V 



• Figurt discounts 

t Compute tain tlx. 

• Comparative price 
grocery ittm. 



.Number of times students 
are"MettenWin math 
clan 

Frequency of incomplete 
homework eaatgnments in 
math, 



MeanicorelSOth per 
cantlM. 



taceptionrof^ parents re* 
gerding. current itudent 
caelum . 



Student! Meeting 
Standards / 

275 ftudt^tt to gracht 44 
achieved jeorei which fell 
it or above the 5O0T per- 
centile. . 



About half of students 
are attentive. 



About half complete home- 
work assigned on tifhe. x 

" / : ; 

400 students rated ma* 
es/intereiting" or bttter. 



375 students rated math 
as 'Yelevent" or better. 



750 students achieved 
scores which fell at or 
above the 50th percentile. 



t Students Not Meeting 
- . Standards 



100 students achieved scores 
which fell et or above the 
40th percentile. 
275 students achieved scores 
which fell at or above the 
30 percentile. 

100 itudent achieved scores 
which fell at or above the 
20th percentile, 

About half are inattentive. 



About half do not complete 
homework assigned on 



100 out of 200 parents 
surveyed indicated that the 
majority of students com- 
pleting grade 6 can figure' 
discounts, compute sales 
taxes, comparative price 
grocery items. 



Of 200 student! complet- 
ing grade 6, 75 displayed 
80% accuracy in solving 
practical math problem!. 



|tne. 



360 student! did ntffrete 
math as "interesting" or 
better ^ 

375 students di? not rate 
math as "relevant" or better. 



125 itudents achieved 
•cores which fell at or above 
the 40th percentile, 
25Q itudents achieved sdra 
which fell et or above 30th 
percentile. 

125 itudents achieved soorei 
which fell at or below the 
20th percentile, < 



Characteristics 



Average range of ability 
and achievement. One- t 
third of student population 
are children of seasonal 
labor foroe; remaining , 
two-thirds blue collar, middle 
I income. 



Students not meeting itan 
dardi in this instance 
represent 4 cross-section of 
the total itudent population, 
with a full range of ability 
and interests. 



More than half ollowachicv 
ing students indicated that 
they did not find math 
fating" or ''relevant.'' 



The majority of students 
with scores it or below the 
30th percentile are itudents 
with reading problems. Most 
are experiencing academic 
problem! in other subject 
areet 



100 out of 200 parents sur- 
veyed indicated that the 
majority of students complet 
ing grade 6 cannot figure 
discount* compute sales taxes, 
comparative price grocery 
items. 



Of 200 students completing 
grade 6, 125 displayed lea 
than 80% accuracy in solving 
practical math problems, 



Paryrti were selected at 
random. It was not possible 
to ascertain the characteristics 
of the itudent! referred to by 
individual rftpondenti to the 
survey. 



The itudent! who displayed 
lot than 80% accuracy 
included both average and 
below average achievers. 
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m Your plannirig-will b^mwtth V review Iff the preliminary need definition preparedly 
your planning i^ebrdto is designed to help you refipe the coordinator's 

preliminary need Wim^b? Into a more precise geed definition similar to the example on 
^^v/pages 1-2 and 1-3..Th^unii presents five, basic step* for refining a need definition: 

1. Clarifying types of desired student' performance. ' 

. 2, Establishing standards for desired student performance. 

9 ' « * . ** - ■ • 

3. Specifying the student populations' expected to 'meet the performance 
standards. ' * # . \ > 

4. Documenting current student performance. . j 

5. Reviewing the need definition/ 

You will want to become familiar with each of these steps and their interrelationships 
before starting work in this unit. Take time to examine qnd discuss the case study on pages 
15 to 1-26 before proceeding. The case study* is based upon the example of a refined need 
definition presented on pages 1-2 and 1-3. It illustrates the step by step refinement of a 
need definition by a planning group, beginning with a preliminary need definition prepared 
by the coordinator. / , 
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Stop now and review the case study before 
continuing further in this' unit 



•v 



THE SITUATION 



CASE STUDY 

( < ; : 



Dissatisfaction with student performance .dn standardized achievement < tests in 
mathematics and parent reports that many students were we^k inconsqmer math skills 
motivated tjie Johnstown School District to fornrj curricptum planning group. The assistant 
superintendent foj^ curriculum and instr\wti#njfte mathematics curriculum coordinator, 
and a principal find teacher from each of the three"elementary schools in the district were 
chosen as members of the planning group, with the math curriculum coordinator agreeing to 
serve as chairperson for the group. 

\> The planning group was charged with recommending specific ways in which the present 
mathematics curriculum and present instructional practice should be modified in order to < 
promote improved student performance. The math coordinator, with the assistance of 
several members of the planning group, had prepared the following preliminary definition of , 
student needs for discussion at their first meeting: 



DESIRED STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE 



current student 
Performance 



Students should be able to 
perform basic arithmetic 
operations. 

*' ' ' 



Students should be able to 
apply math skills in prac- 
tical consumer situations. 



Many students are not mastering basic computa- 
tion skills of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. Data from the Stapdard 
Math Achievement Test indicates that 275 of 
750 students in grades 4-6 achieved scores which 
fell at or above the 50th percentile; 475 achieved 
scores which fell below the 50th percentile. 

The questionnaire survey of parepts revealed 
that 100 out of 200 parents responding to the 

'survey felt that the majority of students. com- 
pleting grade 6 lacked basic consumer\math 

^skills. 
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STEFFI: CLA^FY^NG DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

* * s ' i ' 

; All members of the planning tiroyp agreed ^hat the preliminary need deflation clearly 
emphasiz^djhe improvement of EMfc Skills. Several (nembers of the planninVgrpup also 
observed! tnat y poor student attitudes toward math appeared to be contributing to 
unsatisfactbrV stuctent performance in basic skills^ The group- debated whether current 
student /difficulties with bask; skills Ted to poor student attitudes toward math or whether 
studentt did not find matft interesting and relevant and therefore did not work at mastering 
basic skills. The planning group decided to expand Desired Student Performance to include 
Student Attitudes. > , 

jHjroup discussion then turned to the 'issue of consumer math skills. Some members of 
th^'gtoup felt that the results of the questionnaire survey only reinforced the importance of 
stressirtg basic skills. The real test of student mastery of basic skills, they reasoned/was the 
ability of the student to apply* those skillk in practical situations. Other members of the 
group observed that consumer applications of math were emerging as a priority goal of 
* federal, state, and community groups and would undoubtedly receive increased at^ntion in 
the future. The assistant superintendent noted that one of the state's ten goals for education 
dealt with consumer skills, and that the survey of 6th grade parents had been designed to 
assess specific consumer skills suggested in the state guidelines: figuring discounts, 
computing sales taxes, and comparative pricing of grocery items. 

Several' group members expressed concern that student scores on the Applicatyms 
Sub-test of the Standard Mathematics Achievement Test had not been included in the 
preliminary need definition. Severat^eachers pointed out that many students with reading 
problems had achieved scores whfch fell significantly below the norm on the Applications 
Sub-Test and that word problems seemed to beua major area of difficulty. 



After another round of discussion, th^planning group decided that consumer 
applications of math did involve student mastery oVBATc skills as a prerequisite, but that 
y consumer applications deserved separate consideration as a distinct type of desired student 
* * performance. Finding a closer relationship between consumer and word problem applica- 
tions, they decided that both should be included under Higher Order Procesies. 
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STEP 2: ESTABLISHING STANDARDS FOR DESIRED ^TWOENT PERFORMANCE^ 

The planning group had little difficulty in establishing performance standards for Basic 
\; Skills. They decided to drawv^n the continuum of math objectives used to sti^cture their 
present curriculum for representative "student behaviors^ The Standard Mathematics 
Achievement Jest had been selected by the school sysjtem because it provided a 
comprehensive sampling of the student behaviors included in the math continuum. It was 
-agjeed that the student population wds su fficie ntly similar to the population against which 
the Standard Math Achievement Test had been normed te^usiify using the mean "score 
(50th percentile) as a measurement criterion. ' % 

In setting performance standards for Student Attitudes, they deflated whether or not it 
was necessary to spell out the student behaviors involved. One group member argued that 
' student interest in matH^was an essential behavior. Another argued that having students 
perceive math as being relevant to their daily activities was just as essential. Some members 
of the planning group expressed concern that the behaviors suggested were perhaps too 
ill-defined to be useful. Nonetheless, the planning group proceeded to choose student 
questionnaire ratings of math in terms of "interest" and "relevance" as appropriate 
measurement criteria. 

There was little discussion of performance standards appropriate for judging student 
application of basic arithmetic operations in solving math problems. Representative student . 
behaviors were excerpted from the math continuum. The Applications Sub-Test of the 
Standard Math Achievement Test, which heavily emphasized word problems, was judged to 
adequately sample the student behaviors selected from the continuum. 

Student behaviors related to consumer applications had been chosen from a 
comprehensive set of objectives outlined in a National Study Commission Report and 
incorporated in the parent questionnaire survey. The planning group felt the behaviors were 
sufficiently representative, but some group members had reservations about specifying the 
parent questionnaire survey as a source of data for desired student performance. They 
expressed concern that the survey data would consist of parental perceptions of student 
performance. It could be highly subjective and sometimes based on unvatidated personal 
opinion rather than on factual information about student performance. Therefore, no 
specific sources of data or measurement criteria, apart from observable student behaviors, 
were defined by the planning group. 
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STEP # SPECIFYING STUDENT POPULATIONS EXPECTED TO EJET STANDARDS 

The planning group found, that they had only jilted background information on the~> 
characteristics of ftieir overalLstudent population (750 students, .grades 4-6). Their estimate 
of how many students should. be expects to achieve scores at or abovg the 50th percentile 
w^s^based on that student population^ pr^bus year's performance in basic skills and 
"appl'r&tons^n^the Standard Math Achievement Test, and on the performance of similar 
student pqpuwtiqns in neighboring districts. It was determined that at least half ot the total 
student population (375 students) should achieve scores which fell at or above thet50th 
percentile. 

^ The planning group decided thaAl students should have e positive attitude toward 
math, and therefore all should rate maw as "interesting" and "relevant." Some members of 
the planning group seriously questioned whether all students, particularly those students 
withf a history of academic problems could be expected to rate math as "interesting" and 
"relevant."*One teacher pointed out that the group^was setting standards for desired student 
performance, which should represent the ideal. Another argued that student characteristics 
ought to qualify performance standards if the standards were to be realistically attainable, 
and that evidence of student indifference toward math should at least be documented by 
the planning group. 

The planning group noted that a large portion of the student population in grade 6 
apparently lacked consumer math skills necessary to solve practical proMttns such as 
figuring discounts, etc. They felt, however, that a minimum of 75% ofThe students 
completing grade 6 ought to be able to figure discounts, compute sales taxes, and compare 
grocery iten^prices. 
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STEP 4: DOCUMENTING CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

The planning group had already considered some of the available data orr current 
student performance in their discussion of desired student^ rformance. Rather than simply 
document that 475 students had achieved scorps which felTbelow the 50th percentile, they 
refined the basic skills data provided in the coordinator's preliminary need definition to 
indicate how many students had achieved scorep which fell at or above the 40th, 30th, and 
20thj>ercentiles on the Standard Ma$r Achtfevenpent Test, they afso reviewed the scores of 
students' on the Applications Sub-Test of the Standard Math Achievement Test, which had 
been grouped in a similar manner. Finally/ they analysed teacher profiles of the 
characteristics of students with scores at or below the 30th percentile and discovered that 
the majority were students with reading problems. Most of the students with scores at or 
below the 30th percentile were found to be experiencing problemsHn other academic areas. 

Following their review of studSb scores on the Computation and Applications 
Sub-Testv the planning group decided that the student performance expectations they tiad 
previous!/ established should be refined. They proceeded to specify the number of students 
wh^rfi they felt could reasonably be expected toachieve scores at or above different 
percentiles lower than the 50th percentile. 

The planning group had already reviewed data from the questionnaire survey of 
parents. The student behaviors (figuring discounts, computing sales taxes, and comparing 
grocery item prices) which the survey had asked parents to consider were essentially the 
same as those specified as standards for desired student performance. 

Preliminary data on current student attitudes toward math came primaril^PTrom 
teacher reports, based on an informal poll of a random sample of teachers. Teachers 
reporting on their students' attitudes were asked t6 note instances in which students 
appeared indifferent toward the study of math. Frequency of student inattention and 
incomplete homework assignments had been suggested as criteria for gauging student 
indifference and most teachers appeared to have used both criteria in their observations of 
students. The planning group was able to document that teachers reported that 
approximately half of their students were attentive and half were not; that half completed 
homework assignments and half did not. There was some concern among members of the 
planning group that close definition of student populations who were/were not attentive, 
who did/did not complete homework assigned was not possible, since teachers had been 
polled in an informal and random manner. * # 

The planning group reviewed the results of the questionnaire survey. They noted that 
100 out of 200 parents contacted in the survey perceived that the majority of students 
completing grade 6 could not (1) figure discounts, (2) compgte sales taxes, and (3) 
comparatively price grocery items. The math team leader pointed ^it that the survey data f 
did not really allow them to determine which students in gradeTTwere meeting and which 
were not meeting performance standards, but only which parents' felt'students could figure 
discounts, etc., and which felt students could not. . ' 
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STEP 5: REVIEWING THE NEED DEFINITION 

Having worked through the first four steps of need definition, tt^planning group 
decided to stop and assess the adequacy of their data. They began with desired student , 
performance. They decided that they were stilhspmewhat uncomfortable with the vagueness 
of the. student behaviors chosen to represent positive attitudes toward the study of math. If 
student self-report questionnaires were used as a method of measurement, however, they 
' , felt that the behaviors would suffice as indicators of positive student attitudes. The planning 
group noted that measurement critieria had not yet been specified for practical consumer 
math skills, they first considered the possibility of using parent and teacher perceptions as 
criteria for measuring student ability to solve practical consumer problems. They eventually 
decided that the accuracy of student work samples would provide a more immediate and 
r — probably more valid criterion, and set a minimum accuracy level of 80%. 

An extended discussion ensued over the reasonableness of expecting all students to - 
develop positive attitudes toward the study of math. Considering that many students 
currently appeared indifferent toward math, the planning group reduced the population of * 
students expected to rate math as "interesting" and "relevant" from all students to "at least 
* 60% of the students in grades 4-6." 9 

There was further discussion as to whether or not 75^> of the students completing sixth 
grade shoyld be expected to figure discounts, Compute sales taxes, and compare grocery 
item prices with 80% accuracy. One group member argued that consumer math skills were 
critical for economic survival in contemporary society, and that all students should be 
expected to master those skills. Others, however, cited the results of the questionnaire 
survey which showed that'one out of two parents^polled felt that the majority of students 
currently lacked those skills. The group decided to let the 75% figure stand. 

Turning to current student performance, the planning group found that additional data 
on student attitudes and consumer skills was required. Teacher reports on student attitudes, 
they felt, provided data that was tqo general to be helpful. Further, the performance 
standards teachers had been asked to use (teacher reports of the frequency of student 
inattentiveness and incomplete homework assignments) did not correspond with the 
' standards set for desired student performance (student self-reports in the form of / 
questionnaire ratings of math as "interesting" and "relevant"). j 

Data obtained as a result of the questionnaire survey was regarded as inadequate for 
several reasons. First, the survey involved the use of measurement criteria which relied* . $ 
heavily on personal perceptions of student performance.' Although all parents had been * £ 
given a clear set of student behaviors to consider, there was no way of determining whether* ? 
or not their response was based on unsubstantiated personal opinion or on current factual 
information about student consumer math skills. Second, the survey data did not reveal 
wtych students had met/had not met Rerformance standards. The planning group felt that ) 
data from the survey should be supplemented by data obtained by means of a more direct 
and objective measure of student performance. 

Since samples of student work on practical problems had just been chosen 30 
appropriate measurement criterion for consumer math skills, the planning group recortl- 
mended that such work samples be gathered, evaluated, and the findings compared wfth the 
"results of the questionnaire survey. > 
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77* remainder of Unit 1 consist* of step-by- 
s tap guidelines for developing a refined need 
definition. As you make decisions at each step 
in the process, record those decisions on the 
information Sheets provided You mayjpgt to 
refer beck to this case study as youoegin each 
new step. 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING 
THE NEED DEFINITION 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING 
THE NEED DEFINITION 



4 « ' * ' 

STEP 1: CLARIFYING DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

Your purpose at this step is to clarify the goals of your school system's improvement 
effort. Because the goals describe the types of performance the school system wants its 
students to achieve as a result of their learning experiences, they are called desired student 
performance. Desired student performance is the key to defining student needs. Desired 
student performance will be your reference point for assessing the adequacy of current 
student performance and for planning for its improvement. 

Many school systems experience only limited succes^^ improving student perfor- 
mance because they plan too narrowly. Plans for the improvement of reading comprehen- 
sion, for example, often give only minimal attention to student attitudes while heavily 
emphasizing basic skills. An approach emphasizing both basic skills and attitudes might well 
be more effective. It is also important to remember that some types of performance are 
essential pre-requisites to student Success with other types of performance. Higher orders 
reasoning processes such as critical thinking and problem solving, for example, depend upon 
information and basic skills. With the se ooipts in mind, consider the types of student 
performance outlined in the chart on the nefetv page. Identify the types of student 
performance - mentioned in the preliminary need definition prepared by your planning 
coordinator. Are there other types of student performance which may be relevant and 
which should be considered in your planning? If there are, they should also be identified at 
this time. 
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TYPES OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE EXAMPLES 



1. 


INFORMA TION RECALL 






AFftilitY/ trt rofruwrvhcM' tsrmc 
rMJiiiiy lli fVlilWflwVf Upi iitS, 1 oC 15, 

concepts, generalizations. 


Know historical events* 


2. 


BASIC SKILLS 






Mastery of principles and procedures for 

«HioiyAiiif|, ur jjani£ing, oikj appiyiny new 

knowledge. 


Use standard mathematics 
aigonuims 10 compute* 


3. 


HIGHER ORDER PROCESSES 






Reasoning skills which can be applied 
in a wide varietv of knowledae and 
experience situations. : , 


Formulate hypotheses to explain 

fjh cpn/Prf rf*lzi tin ncH /Vic amnnn 

WM7l r / CT/O IIUI /Of UJJo OlflLfllU 

scientific phenomena. 


4. 


SUPPORTSKILLS 






Management skills which foster 
increased student responsibility, 
initiative, and self-diFection. 


Select learning materials. 


,5; 


ATTITUDES ~ 






Emotional disposition toward learning. 


Display interest in reading. 


6. 


VALUES 






Internal commitment to what is learned. 


& 

Accept democratic /deals. 


i: 


PERSONA*l0£V€LOPMENT 






Self -awareness and splf-Hptprminptinn 

wwii grfmei ivm Ui ivj 9v 1 ■ Uv ICI 1 1 III ICJ IIUI 1, 

characterized by balanced and mature 
personal action. > 


lscvviujj a sense ui stff i Yvonn or 
self-esteem. 


a 


SOCW DEVELOPMENT 






Awareness and control of relationships 
with others, characterized by socially 
responsible action. 


Use interpersonal skills in social 
relationships. 



Stop no*\and select the type(s) of student* 
performance^felevant to your school system's 
student needs. Use Information Sheet *1, page 
1-33 to document your decisions and then turn 
to page 1-35. 
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EXAMPLE 



DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



TYPES OF PERFORMANCE 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Studmt 



Source of Dm 



Meamiremem Criteria - 



Students Expected to 
Meet Standards 



Characteristics 
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INFORMATION SHEET #1 
TYPE S OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Directions : Check the type(s) of desired student performance which appear to be relevant to your school system's 
student needs. For each type of performance checked, describe the performance goal(s) your school system wants 
its students to achieve. 



□ INFORMATION RECALL 



Students should: 



mO BASIC SKILLS 



Students should: 



\ 



□ HIGHER! ORDER PROCESSES 



Students should: 



Q SUPPORT SKILLS 



Students should: 



□ ATTITUDES 



Students should: 



□ VALUES 



Students should: 



□ PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Students should: 



□ SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



r*. 



Students should: 
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STEP 2: ESTABLISHING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

Your purpose at this %m> jflA^bltsh performance standards for each type of desired 
student performance. Pi 1 1 Ffrfjjl fl^WNlards help ctartfy student performance and can be 
used to determine whether agM* stiffents have achieved desired student performance. 

Each of your performance standards should specify : 

1 . a set of observable student behaviors which are considered representative of 
desired student performance, ' 

2. sources of data which are appropriate for assessing student achievement of 
desired student performance, ' 

3. measurement criteri^Uociated with each source of data. 

The example below illustrates how performance standards might be specified for a particular 
type of desired student performance. 



TYPE OF PERFORMANCE 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

* 


- 


Student Behaviors 


Sources of Data 


Measurement Criteria 


fij BASIC SKILLS 










Students should: 










• Be able to reed 


• 


Develop e good working 


Mclntyre Test of 


70% of the students should 


with compr ehen- 




vocabulary. 


Reading Comprehension 


score et or above the mean 


stan. 


• 


04een important facta 
from written mate- 


score of a comparable „ 
norm group.. 






rials. * 


Teecher- Developed 


Students master at least 




• 


-Identify "main ideas 
and their organiza- 


Cri ter Ion- P(ef erenced 
Test 


8 <m\ of 10 items related 
tofech skill objective. 






tion. 


Teacher Judgment 


Teachers judge, on the 






Interpret the under- 
lying meaning of 
reading materials. 


Based on Classroom 


basis of class discussion. 




• 


Obeervetion 


that students adequately 
comprehend the factual 
content of assigned reed- 






* 


Library Book Reports 


ing selections. 








Students check ouj at 


» 








least one library book per 
week which is appropriate 
to their reeding level end 
submit a report which 










cleerly outlines the booJc's 
content end its major tfWme. 
















Referrals to District 


Less than 10% of the overell 








Reeding Consultant 


student population are re- 










ferred for remedial assis- 










tance in reeding compreherv ' 


i 








sion. 
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The identification of repre sentativ e student behavior* is a critical part of need 
definition. Plans for -the improvement of a certain type of student performance can be 
complete only if the set of student behaviors chosen to represent that type of performance 
are: ' 



r. 



1. televaht to the type of performance, 

2. conducive to the improvement of student performance, 

3 t specific enough to be useful for planning modifications in curriculum and/or 
instruction/ ; B 

4. consistent (no internal conflicts or contradictions among behaviors chosen), 

5. . comprehensive in terms of coverage of the full range of relevant behaviors, 

6. comprehensive in terms of the content focus of the behaviors, if there is a 
specific. corrupt focus. . 4 - 

There are no "hard and fast" rules for establishing representative student behaviors. As you 
attempt to specify: behaviors for each type of performance, the six criteria above can be 
used to screen out behaviors which afe not appropriate. / 

Try to avoid compiling extensive lists of student behaviors arxj concentrate instead on 
developing a selective list of the most important behaviors. Remember that your purpose is 
to clarify desired student performance in terms of behaviors which are specific enough to 
guide further planning activities. "Behavioral objectives" are too specif ic for your purposes 
in ..this package. Yog want to aim for behaviors which are intermediate between general 
types of student performance op the one hand and yery specific student behaviors known as 
behavioral objectives on the other: 






The example immediately below illuttrates the level at which your representative stu- 
dent behaviors should be specified: 



TYPE OF PERFORMANCE . 


PERFORMANCE STAjyOAB^S 




Student Behaviors 


7 

sf higher order processes 

; Students should: 

• Use the processes of scientific 
inquiry to carry out simple 
investigations. 

■* 

.1 

Ef support skjlls 

Students should: 

• Becdrpe self -di rected learners. 

* 

• 

VALUES 
Students should: 

• Be motivated to use processes of 
scientific inquiry when attempting 
to solve contemporary social 
problems. 


• Conduct systematic observations of 
scientific phenomena. 

• Classify data drawn from their 
observations. 

• Develop a summary interpretation of 
the data. 

• lyiake predictions on the basis of data 
gathered through observation. 

- -j 

• Set their own learning pace. 

• Choose their own learning materials, 
media, and settings. 

• Evaluate their own learning progress. r ° 

• Participate in selecting their own 
'learning goals. 

• Be aware of the contributions science 
has made to social progress. 

• Understand how the processes of 
scientific inquiry have been used in 
developing solutions for social prtSETSms. 

• Employ the processes oi scientific <. 
inquiry in developing solutions for 
contemporary problems. 

• Recognize the utility of scientific 
inquiry in developing solutions for 
social problems: 

— : +± ■ 
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You may find that sets of student behaviors related to a particular' type of desired 
student performance already exist. Curriculum guides, banks of objectives, and textbooks, 
for example, are sources worth consulting. Your task in such cases will be to carefully screen 
those sets of behaviors, using the six criteria discussed on page 1*36. Recognizing that there 
is no "standard" set of behaviors for any given type of performance and that each set 
reflects certain assumptions and biases, you should seek supplementary information and 
advice as yog Work 'through -the screening; process.. Curriculum consultants, learning^ 
psychdlogists, and program developers can be extremely helpful to the planning group, 
particularly if they are involved from the outset* 

Where sets of student behaviors related to a particular type of performance do not 
already exist, the planning group will have to generate its own. It is strongly recommended 
that you structure „your discussion so that all group members hate a common reference 
point. A number of organized classifications of student behavior can be used a^a framework 
for discussion. Benjamin Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives is perhaps the most 
well known: -j ^ 

Depending upon the type of performance you/dre working with, a variety of other 
helpful materials may be available, If the type of performance is information mastery, for 
example, what students should know will be of primary concern. Student knowledge of 
traditional content, or content which is valued because it is current/related or prerequisite 
to other content, philosophically acceptable, interesting, etc., becomes central. Course 
syllabi, articles by content specialists, surveys qf student interests and many other sources 
can help you identify appropriate content. If theSype of performance is basic skills, student 
mastery of a sequenced set of increasingly complex .and interrelated skills is usually 
important. In a number of curriculum areas (e.g., mathematics), learning continuums or 
"hierarchies" of sucty student behaviors have been prepared and should be consulted. If the 
type of performance is higher order processes, you are dealing with behaviors which are 
essentially thinking strategies. Related student behaviors will include the application of 
rules, methods, principles, etc., and the use of various types of analytical an<^ synthetic 
reasoning skills. Support skills cover a wide range of student behaviors, from simple 
management of materials to self-initiation and self-evaluation of learning. In the case of 
attitudes and of values, taxonomies .of affective behaviors which progress from student 
awareness to appreciative response, to active preference and commitment, to consistent 
action can provide a useful structure for identifying representative behaviors. Behaviors 
related to personal and social development can be derived f r6m a number of sources, sources 
which are often applicable to attitudes and values as well. Among the most common are 
research findings on human behavior, and human development, theories in the -fields of 

psychology, sociology, anthropology, and the like. 

■ . p. 



Stop" now and define representative student 
behaviors for each type of performance you 
have described on Information Sheet #/, page 
U33. Use Information Sheet #2, page 1-45. to 
document your decisions and then turn to page 
139. 




Sources 



of Dat^ 



wn 



Your purpose is to choose sources of data whicH "are appropriate for assessing student 
achievement of desired student performance. Peg in by reviewing the student behaviors 
ich you havexhosen to represent desired student performance. Then discuss which 
sources of data can provide valid and reliable information about some or all of those student 
behaviors. Your ^discussion does not have to be restricted to sources of data which are 
currently available td your school system. At the same time, when the use of additional 
sources of data is recommended, the sources should be realistic choices from a practical 
point of view. 

Try to combine data from two or more sources for each type of student performance. 
Test results, for example, can be combined with expert judgments, perceptions based upon 
careful observation's of students, and/or student self-reports. Opinionnaire findings can be 
combined with work samples, criterion-referenced test 'performance, and/or teacher 
comments. 

Carefully coriUder which individuals and groups from your school sysjem ought to be 
consulted: 

* • Teachers • School Board Members 

* • Community Members • Parents 

• Students • Professional Organizations 

• School System Administrators • Consultants 

Then review the sources of data most commonly employed by school systems: 
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SOURCES OF DATA: N 



EXAMPLES 



Documents 

Follow Up Studies 

Group Meetings 

Inconspicuous Measures 

Interviews 

Media 

Observation 

Personal Contacts 
Professional Publications 
Questionnaires 
Records 

Reports of Jest Results 

Expert Reviews 
Telephone Polls 

WfcrkJSamples 



School Board Policy Statement 

Poll of flecent Graduates 

Teacher Planning Session 

Student Dropout Statistics 

Consultation with Reading Specialist 

Newspaper Articles 

Formal Observation of Teacher-Pupil 
Interactions in the Classroom 

Informal Discussions with Students 

Research Reports 

Community Survey 

Student Files (Achievement and Aptitude 
Test Scores, Teacher Comments and 
Ratings, Family^Background, etc.) 

Standardized Test Scores 
Qtem Profiles for Criterion-Referenced 
Tests 

Recommendation of Universi|y Consultant 

Random Poll of Business and Civic 
* Leaders 

Samples of Student Writing 



Stop now and choose sources of data which are 
appropriate for assessing student achievement 
of desired student performance. Use Informa- 
tion Sheet #2, page 1-45, to document your 
decisions and then turn to page 1-4h 
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Measurement Criteria 

You have chosen a number of sources of data for assessing student achievement of 
desired student performance. Tlje next step is to specify measurement criteria for each of 
thbse sources. Measurement criteria enable you to assess the exten^to which students are 
achieving desired student performance. They describe acceptable levels of student 
performance in quantitative and/or qualitative terms. Immediately below is a* chart 
illustrating measurement criteria for some of the sources of data commonly employed by 
school systems: 



SOURCES Of DATA 



MEASUREMENT CRITERIA 



EXAMPLE 



STANDARDIZED 

ACHIEVEMENT 

TEST 



CRITERION- 
REFERENCED 
TEST 



WORK 
SAMPLE 



Norms which neve been established by determin- 
ing how e representative temple of students scores 
' on the test. The norms mev be expressed in 
terms of the central tendency of student perfor- 
mance (the mean, the mode, the median) end in 
terms of the variability of student performance 
(the range, standard deviations including stan- 
dard scores, stenines. percentiles, etc.). 



Specific test items related to an objective which 
would represent mastery of the objective. Accept 
abJa level of mastery may be expressed in terms 
of number of correct items per objective or a 
minimum percentage based on the number of 
correct items. * 

Criteria derived from the basic concepts end 
principles of a particular field of knowledge, 
application, or production. 



Students achieve a meen score of 35 or 
better on the Applications Sub-Test of 
the Comprehensive Test of Science 
Skills, 16% of the students achieve 
scores wh ich fall between 1 1 and +3 
standard deviations from the meen; 
34% achieve scores which fall between 
the mean and +1 standard deviation 
from the meen; 34% achieve scores 
which fall between the mean and -1 
standard deviation from the mean; 
and 16% achieve scores which fall be- 
tween -1 end -3 standard deviations 
from the mean. 

8 out of 10 items correct for each skill 
objective. 80% mastery level for each 
skill objective. 



^ Teacher-developed criterie f or ( 1 ) 
grammatical accuracy, (2) organiza- 
tional development, end (3) stylistic 
expression. * 



INTERVIEWS/ 
GROUP MEETINGS/ 
QUESTIONNAIRES/ 
EXPERT REVIEWS/ 
TELEPHONE POLLS 



Depending upon the source, the criterie can 
range from opinion or subjective preference to 
perceptions based upon limited knowledge/ 
experience, to expert value judgments based 
upon extensive knowledge/experience. 



Importance ratings based upon opinions, 
preferences, perceptions, expert 
knowledge or experience! 



FORMAL Objective, descriptive behavioral criterie 

OBSERVATION established in advance of observation. 



Description of pre- specif ied categories 
of verbal interactions between 
teachers and students. 



INCONSPICUOUS 
MEASURE 



Events, incidents, actions, transactions, etc. i 
which serve as objective, unobtrusive indices 
for assessing student behevior. 



Number of incidents of school violence. 



You will ordinarily find measurement criteria directly associated witfi or at least 
implied by your source of data. Standardized achievement tests, for example, are 
accompanied by a set of norms. Community survey questionnaires are designed to elicit the 
opinions, preferences, or perceptions of community members regarding student perfor- 
mance. In a few instances, measurement criteria may not be dinSrty associated with or 
implied by the source of data and will have to be derived from sonw other related source. 
Measurement criteria for assessing samples of student writing, for example, might be derived 
from the basic principles of grammar, logic (organization of ideas), and stylistic expression. 
Finally, there Wilt be some instances where your measurement criteria may be the pimple 
presence or absence of the student behaviors considered representative of desired student 
performance. 

Your measurement criteria will usually include both objective and subjective criteria. 
Whoever ydu are dealing with measurement criteria which are primarily subjective (e.g., 
personal opinion of community members based upon limited interaction with students), 
you should try to combine them with measurement criteria which are less subjective (e.g., 
student sores on standardized math .achievement test, frequency and pattern of student 
errors evident from work samples, etc.). This may demand that yoti consult additional 
sources of data. 

It is important that your measurement criteria specify levels of acceptable performance 
which are achievable by your student population. Consider, for example, measurement 
criteria which involve comparisons with the performance of other students. The reference 
group of other students might be other students in the same class, school, district, or a 
representative sample of students drawn on a regional or national basis. Unless there is a 
close similarity between your students and the students in the reference group, such 
measurement criteria are inappropriate. Even when your measurement criteria do not 
involve any comparison with the performance of c&her students, care should be taken that 
they reflect reasonable performance expectations in terms of the characteristics of your 
student population. . ^ 




Stop now and specify measurement criteria for 
each of the sources of data listed on Informa- 
tion Sheet #2, page 1-45, and then turn to 
page 1-47. 
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Performance Standards : Standards for assessing sWdentacMe^ment of performance goals J 
student behaviors, sources of data, and measurement criteria. 



EXAMPLE 

DESIRED STUdtN^f OHMANCr 



types Of performance 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Souraiof Dm 



to Mnt Stindvdi 



tOwmtoft tit-Tot). 



^ATlltlWI 



• PMtf»*4oli«* 



*lRWw3$*sf 



grtmroai 



v 



V 




• Uamftft 



Apa]neylMiolinw 

«1 *t ■■ ■ ' - - mA 



. ■ t 
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INFORMATION SHEET #2' 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



. Directions : First, define a set of representative student behaviors for each type of performance identified on 
Information Sheet #/, page 133. Then return to page 139. Second, list sources of data which are appropriate for 
assessing student achievement of those behaviors. Then return to page 141. Third, specify measurement criteria for 
each of the sources of data listed. 





Student Behaviors 


Sources of Data 


Measurement Criteria 



ST£P 3: SPECIFYING STUDENT POPULATIONS EXPECTED TO MEET 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS v 



You are asked at this step to specify the students from your school system who are 
expected to achieve desired student performance. Which of the students in the overall 
student population should meet the performance standards you have just identified? 

Begin with student behaviors. Discuss the appropriateness of those behaviors for 
different groups, sub-groups, and/or individuals included in your overall student population. 
Then turn to measurement criteria. Discuss whether the performance expectations defined 
by your measurement criteria are reasonable for all segments of your overall student 
population. 

Some behaviors may be quite appropriate for certain, students within your overall 
student population and highly inappropriate for others, depending upon their level of 
development, mastery of prerequisites, etc. Students who are not yet able to abstract from 
specifics cannot be expected to deal with general concepts. Students who have not mastered 
basic computation skills cannot be expected to solve advanced word problems' involving 
computation, etc. 

Particular measurement criteria may be reasonable in terms of the capabilities of some 
students within your overall student population, and clearly unreasonable in terms of the 
capabilities of other students. Is it reasonable, for example, to expect all students to display 
significantly improved attitudes toward learning when the overall population includes a 
group of students with a long history of academic frustration? Are measurement criteria 
which emphasize mean (average) performance reasonable, when a large segment of the 
overall student population is above average in aptitude and achievement? 

The following student characteristics are among those you should consider as you 
discuss (1) appropriate behaviors and (2) reasonable measurement criteria for each segment 
of your overall student population: 

• Learning Strengths 

• Learning Difficulties 

• Aptitude for Learning 

• Stage of Intellectual Development 

• Emotional Maturity (Personal and Social) 

• Primary Motivation for Learning 

• Personal Goals and Interests 

• Current Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes, Capabilities 

• Family, Peer, and Community Influences on Student 

• Learning Styles (Sensory, Degree of Direction Required, etc.) 
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Try to specify each student population expected to meet your performance standards 
in exact terms. Avoid statements like "the majority," "most/' etc. Indicate wherever 
possible the number, age, grade or general level of educational progress, and respective 
school (s) of the students involved. Document the characteristics of each student population. 
The information will be extremely useful for planning how to improve curriculum and/or 
instruction. It also serves as an immediate check on the appropriateness and the 
reasonableness of each performance standard associated with that particular student 
population. Following is an example which illustrates how each student population 
should be specified: 



!>fi 
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STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Students Expected to Meet Standards 


Characteristics 


All students in grades X end Y should be able to 
conduct systematic observations, classify and 
quantify data. At least 75% of the students in 
grade*2 should also be able to develop summary 
interpretations and make predictions on the basis 
of data gathered. 

Of the 400 students who achieved scores which ^ 
fell at or above the group mean on the Applica- 
tions Sub-Test of the Comprehensive Test of 
Science Skills, all should maintain or improve 
their performance. Of the 200 students who 
achieved scores which fell below the group 
mean, 100 should improve their scores by eight * 
raw score points (one half of one standard 
deviation). 

All students with grades of C or above should 
rate science class as "very interesting" or 
better on a self-report questionnaire. At least 
one-fourth of students, with grades of C- or 
below should rate^cience class as "interesting" 
or better on a idff-report questionnaire. . 


These students are generally above average in 
ability and achievement. Since students 
mature at different rates, some students in' 
grade Z may not have yet developed the * 
intellectual ability to summarize specific data 
or to draw generalized conclusions from 
specif ic data. 

Of a total population of 600 students, 50 
scored at the 80th percentile, 100 scored at 
the 70th percentile, and 200 scored at the 
65th percentile, 50 at the 60th percentile, 
1 50 scored at the 50th percentile and 50 at the 
40th percentile on the Applications Sub-Test 
of the Comprehensivejest of Science Skills. 

TeachSL report that students who are experi- 
encing average success in class are usually fairly 
attentive, and that students who are experienc- 
ing better than average success are usually even 
more attentive. Only about 20% of the students 
experiencing learning difficulties appear atten- 
tive. 



Stop now and specify the student populations 
expected to meet each of the performance 
standards described on information Sheet #?, 
page M5L Use information' Sheet #3. page 
1-53 to document your decisions. 
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Student Populations: Jhe various groups and sub-groups of students involved and their characteristics. 

EXAMPLE 



DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



TYM9 Of Pf RFOftMANCf 


PERFORMANCE STANOARDS , 


STUDENT POPULATIONS 






Sourcttef Otto 


Mtaurmnt Critfria 
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INFORMATION SHEET #3 
STUDENT POPULATIONS ' 

> ' * •' • . * 

Directions: Review the performance standards described on Information Sheet #2, page 145, and discuss the . 
characteristics of various segments of your overall student population. Then decide which of your performance 
standards ire appropriate and reasonable for the different groups, subgroups., and/or individuals within you? overall 
student population. Use the space provided below to define the student populations expected to meet different 
performance standards. 



^ 1 < « 


Students Expected to Meet Standards 


Characteristics 


(Number, Age/Grade/Educational Level) 


> 



STEP 4: DOCUMENTING CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

Your purpose at this step is to synthesize available d^ta on current student 
performance. In order to define your school system's student needs, you must establish the 
extent to which -the student behaviors the Sbhool system wants each student population to 
achieve (desired student performance) are currently being achieved or not being achieved by 
that student population. Data drawn from all 6f the sources known to the planning group as 
well as the sources cited ^yuihe coordinator's preliminary need definition should be 
considered. 

Your sources of data for current student performance may not always be the same as 
those you have chosen for desired student performance. They should, however, at least deal 
with the same student behaviors as those chosen to represent desired student performance. 
Similarly, the mereuraprient criteria used to assess current student performance may not 
always be the sam& as those established Jor desired student performance. They should at 
least be comparable. Finally, you may .find that the student population assessed is not 
alwaV$ the same as the student rpopulation for which performance expectations were 
established under desired student performance. Where it is narrower, the population should 
at least be a representative sample. Where it is broader, it should be restricted t6 the student 
population of concern or to a representative sample of that population. N 



Thar* are two ways to proceed in documenting current student performance* When the 
performance standards used to assess current student performance are the same as those/ 
chosen for desired student performance: * * 

- • • ■ « 4 . • \ 

1 . List each source of data used to assess current student performance. 

' : ' • r * ^ 

2. Describe the current performance of # each student population, indicating m 
which students have met performance standards and which have not. - " 

' ; ; " * «. "' ... * 

When the performance standards used to assess current student performance are not the 
same as those chosen for^Jesired student performance; 

1 . List each sdi/rce of data used to assess current studenf performance. * 

2. Record those student behaviors and measurement criteria used to assets % 
current student performance which differ from those specified for desired - 
student performance. - ' « « 

3. Describe the current performance of each student population, indicating 
which students have met performance standards and which have not. 

Your description of the currenT performance of each student population should in 
both cases cite relevant student behaviors and measurement criteria. Sometimes you will 
find that only student behaViors can be mentioned; sometimes measurement criteria ilone 
may be mentioned. Attempt ta include detailed information about tf|e characteristics of 
those students whose current performance does not meet the school system's performance 
standards. You will find it very helpful for planning improvements in curriculum and/or j 
instruction. 



Stop now and document current student per- 
formance* using Information Sheet #4, page 
1-59. When you have completed the Informa- 
tion Sheet, turn to page 1-6 h 
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EXAMPLE 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
- * t 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



1 

Characteristics 



Sow cm of 



•lixsarit Behaviors » 



> .jyhasurememCntria 
t : 



Students Meeting 
Standards 



Students Not Meeting 
Standards 



j&TesU 



Teedwr Reports * 
(Internal Wt of a 
Random Sample of 
Teeeher$> 



Student Attitude 
Questftmnetre 



Standard Mathemetics 
Achievement Tift 
<AppfketwSub-Test^ 



Queetjonrwire Survey of j 



SludwnWork^amplef 



275 students in grades 44 
a c hw ead rarea which fafl 
it or above the 50th per- 
qpntik. 



• Studanuaralndif^rafit 
towerd the study of 



NumbafoJ timei students 
pa inattentive in math 




t Solve word problems in 
voting edition, subtree 

■' tion.fiMdpliGMion. a^ 
dffluori of whole num- 
bers, fractions, and 
decimals. 



t Figure ducourrts. 

t ^npiatetahi tax, 

• Comparative price 
grocery items. 



Mean score (50th per- 
centile). 



fereeptioni of parents re- 
4 jvding current student 
capabilities, , 



About hart of students 
are attanuee, 
f 

About heM complete home- 
wort aesigned on time. 



400 students rated matt) 
aa''inierertin(r or better, 



375 ttudants rated n^eth 
aa "filament" or better. 



2S0 students achieved 
scores which fell et or 
above the 50th percentile, 



1(Doutoi;200porefa. 
surveyed indicated that the 
majority of student* com • 
plating grade 6 cen figure 
X compute sales 
[/comparative prat' 
grocery rtemt 



Of 200 students complet 
ing grade 6. 75 displayed 
titk accuracy in solving 
practical math problems. 



1 00 students achieved scores 
which fed at or above the 
400s pvroenttte. 
275 students achieved scores 
which fett at or above the 
30percantile. # 
100 student achieved icores 
which feH at or above the 
20th percentile. 

About half are inattentive. 



About heff do not cfytpieta 
horned aligned on 
time. 



3J0 students did not /ite 
math as "interesting" or 
better* 0 ' 

375 students dW not fjte 
math as "relevanr or better, 



125itudantjaph*evad 
saves which fell-at or above 
the 40th percentile. 
250 storms echifvad scores 
wtn* teJHt or abovf &h 
perc«n% 

J 35 students achieved soores 
which feHaj or below the 
20th percentile. 



100 out of 200 parents sur- 
veyed indicated that the 
majority of students complet 
ing grade 6 cannot figure 
discount* compute sales taxes, 
comparative price grocery 
items. d 

■ % ' 

Of 200 student! completing 
^ada&^SolspiAytffM 

than Wraccuracy in solving 
practical math problems. 



Average rings of abihty 
end achievement, One' 
third of student population 
Ve children of saesonal, 
war force; remain**, 
two-thirds blue 00!^' middle 
k^ome 



Students not meeting stan- 
dards in this instance 
rapreaant a croMjrton of 
the total studenpfopuletion, 
withafuHrangeofabtfity 
and tnterestL 



More (ran half Of lowech*ey- 
tngetuoeriB moxjieo met 
they did not find math 
Interesting" or ''relevant'* 



This majority of student! 
wHh scores at or below the v 
30& percentile arf students 
with reeding problems. Most 
ere experiencing academic 
problems in other subject 



Perents were selected at 

random. It was not, 
to eeoertain the character istio 
bf thajjudents referred to by 
tn*vidu¥ respondent! to the 

survey. 



The students who displayed 
l(»tfA 80% accuracy 
included both average 4nd 
below average achievert 
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CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

■* '«•••. 

- ■■ — 

Directions : Synthesize available data on current student performance in the space provided below. First, cite all 
sources of data consulted. Second, define the current student behaviors sampled by each source of data and the 
measurement criteria used to assess current levels of student performance where the behaviors and criteria differ* 
from, those selected for desired student performance on Information $heet.#2, page 1-45. Third, describe the 
current performance of each student population in terms of those behaviors and criteria. " * 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


STUDENT POPULATIONS 


Sources of 
Data 


Student 
Behaviors 


Measurement 
Criteria 


Students 
Meeting 
Standards 


Students 
Not Meeting 
Standards 


Characteristics 


>, ■ 

x * 


t 


* 


\ 


# 


** 

• 




t • 


V 




• 

1 ' 


rr 



STEP S: REVIEWING THE NEED DEFINITION 

; Your purpose at this step is to review the adequacy of the need definition you have 
developed and to further refine the need definition so that it is helpful in future planning. 
The datl presented in the' need definition ought to be clear, comprehensive, and as 
consistent as practically possible. Use the following questions to guide your review: 

• CLEAR 

1. Is any of the data too general or too vague to be useful in planning? 

2. Is any of the data ambiguous? 

3. tt Is any of the data contradictory? v 

• COMPREHENSIVE 

1 . Have all important types of student performance been considered? 

4 , 2. Are the student behaviors related to each type of performance sufficiently 
2 representative? 

' 3. Do the sources of data provide balanced, in-depth information about the^ 
student behaviors related to each type of performance? 

4. Do the measurement criteria permit thorough documentation of the extent 
to which various student populations are or are not achieving desired student 
performance? 

5. Is there complete performance data for each student population expected to 
meet the school system's different performance standards, or at least for a 
representative sample of each population? 

• CONSISTENT • • . . 

1. Is there a correspondence between the student behaviors associated with . 
desired student performance and the student behaviors for which current 
performance data is available? 

2. Is there a correspondence between t|ie sources of data recommended as * 
appropriate . for assessing desired student ^performance land those actually 
ifced in assessing current student performance? ' 

3. Is there a correspondence between the measurement criteria established for 
desired student performance and those used to assess current student * 
performance? * * 

4. Is there a correspondence between the student populations expected to meet, 

standards for desired student performance and .the student populations 

whose current performance is being assessed? * . Jb 

%% 

V 

Take time to discuss your need definition in terms of the questions raised above, 
making refinements and collecting additional data as necessary. When.you are satisfi^J that 
the nded definition is sufficiently clear, comprehensive, and conslstent^turn to a discussion 
of priorities. 7 m p 
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Unit 2 it designed to assist you in "identifying improvements in curriculum and/or 
instruction required to address specific student needs. Since you will probably be 
considering more than one student need, you may find it helpful to determine their relative 
importance before beginning work in Unit A 

Consider only those cases in which y>u have clear, comprehensive, and consistent 
evidence that there is a gap between desired student performance and current student 
performance. Decide which of the following factors (or which combination of factors) 
should influence your decision making: 

1. The size of the student populations whose current performance has not met 
performance standards. 

2. The extent to which their current performance falls belowacdeptable levels 
of performance. \^ 

3. The anticipated difficulty of their achieving the behaviors which represent 
desired student performance. 

4. The negative consequences which may result if their current performance is 
not improved. 

5. Pressures ^Lled on the school system to improve their current perfor- 
mance. 



Sometimes student needs may be so closely related that it is very difficult to determine 
theif relative priority. In such instances, you may want to group your student needs 
according to those of greater and lesser priority. 



Stop now and use the questions on pages 1-61 
and 1-62 to refine the need definition you have 
developed. Use Information Sheet #5, pages 
1 67 to V71, to draft the refined need defini- 
tion. Space has been provided on the Informa- 
tion Sheet for comments on the priority of 
student needs. • 
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' EXAMPLE 

t * 

DESIREOCTUOENT PERFORMANCE 

7 



TYPES Of PERFORMANCE 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


STUDENT POPULATIONS * 


•V 


Student Behaviors 


Sources of Data 


Measurement Criteria 


Students Expected 
to Meet Standards 


Characteristics 


* 

dlASICSKIUS 
Students *ouW 
• Be eMt to perform 
bek arithmetic 
■ operations. 


** 

• Add whole numbers, 
fractions, did mail 

• Subtract whole numbers, 
fractions, decimals. 

• Mtifttpty whole numbers, 
fractions, decimaH,' 

• Divide wbotyiumbers, 
, fractions, decimeh. 

i * 


Standard Mathematics 
Achievement Test 

(Computation SubJestl. 

• ■ » * 


Student scorerat or above 
the Wtn percentile. 


Total Population: 750 
students, grades 46. 

At least half (375 students) 
snouKi eenieve scores it or 
above the 50th percentile, 
The remaining halt (375 
students) should achieve 
scores which fill between 
the 30th and 50th percentile. 


% 

Average range of ability 
eno ecnieverneiu, une^niru 
of student population are 
children of seesonal labor 
force; remerning two-thirds 
blue collar, middle income. 


Studwntihouid: 

• Have i pcmtivt 4 
ittitodi towrd tht 
study of mathematics. 


.• Find thi study of mitlt 
intsf esting. 


Student Attitude t 
/Questionnaire. , 

'i* > , ■ 

' " '■' ' . 'si 
t # 

') • ' ;•' 


Student rates math as 
"interesting" or better on 
i seven point scale 
questionnaire item, 

I V. 9 


At leest 60% of the students 
in grades 46 should rate math 
" interest ing" or better. 

\ 


Many students (above average, 
^average, and below average) 
seem to have indifferent 
attitudes toward the study of 
math. 




• Feel math has practical 
relevance to their daily 
activities. . 




Student rates math as 
"relevant" or better on a 
seven point scale question- 
naire item. 


At leest 60% of the students 
in grades 46 should rite math 
"relevant" or better. 

I 

At IJast half (375 students) 
should achieve scores at or 
above the 50th percentile. At 
least 1 25 should achieve storks 
at or above the 40th percentile. 
At leest 200 should achieve 
scores at or above the 30th 
percentile, with approximately 
50 achieving scores below the 
30th percentile. * 




ef HIGHER ORDER PROCESSES 

. Students should. 
• Be abk to employ bis* 
arithmetic operations in 
solving math probltmi 

• 

1 


, • Solve word problems 
involving addition, sub- 
traction, muttipJicition, 
and division of whole 
numbers, of fractions, 
and of decimal! 


Standard Mathematics 
Achievement Test 
{Applications Sob-Test). 


Student scores at or above 
the 50th percentile. 

• 

4 


\ ; 

Approximately omwnird of 
the student population are 
students with reading problems, 

* 


f 


• Use math to solve 
practical problems, e.g., 
figure discounts, sales 
taxjrxj comparative 
price grocery items with 
accuracy. 

* 


Student Work Samples. 


Accuracy level of 80% on 
student wori( samples con- 
sisting of practical problems 
involving the figuring of 
discounts, percentages, 
comparative pricing, etc. 


75% of the students complet* 
ing grade 6 should be able to 
figure discounts, sales tax, 
and comparative price 
grocery items. 


Thai* i* i tljlaji*^ > 

i nere is evtoence inai a i 
significant number of these " 
students cannot use math to 
solve practical proWerm. 

* 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



StulnH Behaviors 



Measurement Criteria- ' 



*p*- 



Students Not Mating 
Standards. 



Characteristics 



9 Students iff indifferent 
toward the study of 
meth. 



: ♦ Soke word problems m- 
\ yotWmg^ddttion, tutored 

tion, multiplication, end 
r diifttion of whole num- ■ 

•bers;fractions, and 

decimals. 



t figure discounts. 

• Commute sales tax. 

• Comparative pr lot . 
. grocery items, 



ire inaneQtito in jneih ' 
hofrwwbrk fefig^fflertfejrv 



id^^wMchfell 
rt'W above the 50(h par- 



, K ■ T, , 



( f .\'- .f:"'.i. 
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^bbutfrlftf students 
*eatanfre. 



About (jelf complete home- 
'wdHt' assigned 04 time. 



400*udenti .rated metlv 
^rintfcrirtinjf or better. 



375 students ratefcmeth 

."i/Weidnif or better. 

' ■ 1 • 

250ftwc^ech«^ 
stores which fell et or 
above the 50th percentile. 



100 students achieved scores 
which feHet or above the 
40th percentile. 
275 students achieved scores 
whidi fell tt or above the 
30 percentile. 

100 student achieved scores 
which fell et or above the 
20th percentile. 

' V • 

About half ire inattentive. 



About fpflf jjo not complete 
homework migned on 

tin*. . • f i 



350«udemi<Wno^ 
math as ''irrteresbngfflpr 

■mm. : 

not iau 
itftt)^"relfmm"orbMar. 




'tOO out of 200perents 
surveyed indicated-chat the 
majority of students com- 
pleting grade tfcan figure 
discounts, compute tales 
taxes, tiomparatfce price 
grocery items. 



Of 200 students complet 
ihggrede 6, 75 displayed 
90% accuracy in solving 
practical math problems. 



!25jmJQjMh»*d 

scoreii^ fell-ai or 
the 4^ percentile, • 
250 students achieved scorer' 

whi^^ita^aOth;' 

percmtye< v ^^'/iV- 

rfhich fell it or b^ow the;' 
20thperoentile T ; 

100oirtof200per^^ 
veyed irxficetedtfm the 7 v « 
mejority of students qwnp«. 
ing /ade 6 cenc^ .figure' . 
discounts, compKrte^lestixii, 
comparative pri 
items., 

Of 200 studenu competing 
grade 6 ( 125displayedie» 
than 80% accuracy in solving 
practical math problems. 



Average range of ability 
and achievement One* . 4 
third of student population 
art children of seasonal 
labor face; remeMng 
twto-thirds blue coller, middle 
inoome. 



Students not meeting stm- 
dirds in this instance 
represent e cftM section of 
the total student population, 
with a full range of ability 
and interests. 



More than helf of low achiev- 
ing stddents indicated that 
they did not findmeth 
^uwreetinf or "relevant." 



Th* majority of students 
^eoo^eetorkyelowthe 
30th percent) le are students 
9^th iwKinjoroble^ Most 
ireeKperienongaced^rw 
problem othysubjift 

mm*Sr- "V" ■ */ 



rarewts wefe.Btfujao ai 

ipt|M^f«P<wJ«rtitoth?, 

, ■ 
TW^WWdi^^. 

. below-avftfage echieyafs*' i* 
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* -INTRODUCTION « " 

Student needs provide the 'focus for planning improvement in curriculum and 
Instruction. The need c^initio^j^Wdeveloped in Unit 1 contains key information about 
desired student performance whicli shpu Id gute your plarfMng throughout this unit. 
Concentrate particularly on "the student behaviors which are to be achieved and the 
characteristics of the. student populatiorUs^xpect&lT^ achieve those behaviors. 

this unit helps you determine the kinds of curriculum and -instructional improvement 
required to promote desired student performance 'Four kinds of improvement' requirements 
are discussed, including^hose related to: 

• * » ' 

1 . Curriculum Content — the subject matter (s) of student learning. 

2. Content Sequencing - th^principles used to organize curriculum content. - 

3. * Instructional Approach v strategies for actively engaging students in the 
v • '• * ■ *" learning process. " r \ ' ■ . „ • 

' . ■ , • - ■ * ■■; ' ■ & « - \ *" ■ 

4. Support System — strategies for organizing the humarvand material resources 

essential to instruction. • " 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



f The planning methodised throughout the unit i^a simplified version in the" method 
used in Unit 1. In Unit 1, you identHted student -needs by analyzing the gaps between 
desired itudent performance and current student performance. in Uwt 2, you will identify 
improvement requirements by analyzing gaps between (f) elements qf curriculum and 
instruction considered Weal for promoting desired student performance/ and (2) the' 
elements of curriculum and instruction which presently exist in yb$t'school system/* 



Y 



STUDENT NEEDS 



cQfoRICULUM AND 
INSTRyCTlON . 



Desired 
Performagce 



■4- 



Current 
Performance 




Mr 



^ANALYZE GAPS 



The planning method usefd in this unit involves four steps: 

1. Decide what elements ^f curriculum and instruction would be ideal for 
helping students achieve de|£ed student^rfbrmance. r ' *fr i 

2. State the reasons for yotir*9ecision($). 

3. Describe the eiemerr 
your school system, 



d instruction which presently exist in 



f curriculum 

■•• * . , . ♦ ■ 

Analyze gaps between the ideal and what presently exists, and identify 
improvement requirements related to curriculum and instruction. 
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Ypu *rill tiie this four-fteo^anning method to identify improv&nent requirements 
rented to: ; , 

? > ^purriculum Content * s > v ? 

- Content Sequencing » 

i ,> V- • Instructional Approach # , 

* * • ^ Support System . ^ 

; As you Igjork througjj the unit, you^will find thdt improvement requirements differ in 
p terms of the degree of improvement required. f There may be a total gfrp (an ideal element 
completely *absen| frtom present practice in your school systejn). In such a case, your 
improvem|fl^equirement will be, to change preser^ practice to include the' new element. 



Example: ^pr tut&ing #iQuid be used to reinf ore* student learning of basic skiUs. Or tKere 
may be only a partial gap (an ideal element is included in 'present practice, but not to the' 
extent that jtocould be). In Su#M case, your improvertfent requirement will be to modify 
. present practice ^> that it more ttoely corresponds to*the ideal. Example: Teachers should 
be provided with additional trairmfe in the dejglopm^nt of criterion-referenc^J tests for - 
identifying ba|i(fskills needs "of studetfW ^ * ; 

To make a good staft on your wc^kjn this uniif you should carefully review the need 
definition developed in\)nitSfl . Ctfftcentrate on ^1 ) the key student behaviors to fre aehievqg 
and (2) the sffccific characteristics of Ae nudent population(s) expected to achieve those 
^behaviors. THe stud|ht*behaviorf and characteristtcsfw/fll provide you with a continuous 
'"frame of reference for the planing decisions you 4 vyill be making throughout the unit, in 
manv cases, ttfey will ato fu*nish you wil^reasorfs to justify the planning decision* you are 
makfng in terms of their relationship to desired student performance. 



% , ^ v ? 



% - 



On page 2-7 you^will find a wor$heet 0jt - 
r ' i, , summarizing key information about destfod 

* student performance that can serv^as a guide as $ 
Qt y°° w°rk through Unit 2 Turn to page 2~5*for 

an example of how to complete^ the* worksheet , 

* .>■ - 4« 

before proceeding Not*: **The ^examples 

throughout this unit are continuous exam fibs . 

based on the sample need definition from Unit L 

7. ' ' < * 

- \ 

* * ■ 1s 

v ■ ■ 

. ■ ! 2-3 7, , . , ; :* 



EXAMPLE 



DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Student Behaviors 



Student Characteristics 



fif BASIC SKILLS 

Students should be able to perform basic arithmetic 
o6eratidns. . '*' » . 

• Add whole numbers, fractions-, decimals. 

Y Subtract whole numbers, fractions, decimals.' 

• Multiply whole numbers, fractions, decimals. 

• Divide whole numbers', fractions, decimals. 



ATTITUDES 



i 



Students should have a positive attitude toward 
the study of mathematics. 

; ,jf Find the study of math interesting. 

• Feel math has practical relevance to their dai ly 
activities. 

$ HIGHER -ORDER PROCESSES^ 

Students should be able to employ basic arithmetic 
operations' solvirtg math problems: • * 

• Solve word problems involving addition, subtraction, 
„ mullipmcatiprf} and di^slbn of whole numbers, 

of fractions, and pf decimals. 

9 • "^se math to solve practical problems, e.g., figure - 
discounts, sates ta^c, jhd comparative price . 
grocery items with accuracy. ' 

'' ' ' * 



Average range of ability and achievement; One-third of 
student population are children of seasonal labor fJrce; 
remaining two-thirds blue collar, middle income. 



i 



Many students seem to have indifferent attitude; toward 
the study of math. These students represent a cross- 
section ofthejotal student population, with a,full range 
of ability and* interests. Mortjhan half of low achieving 
students indicated that they did not find math 
"interesting" or "relevant." 



Approximately one-third of the student population are 
students with reading problems. The majority of students 
with scores at or below trte 30th percentile on the word * 
problems section of the Standard Mathematics Achieve- 
ment Test are students with reading problems. Most are 
experiencing academic problems in other subject areas. 

c 

The students wHo^jsplayed less than 80% accuracy in 
solving practical math problems included both average 
and below average achievers. t 



' • , WORKSHEET ■ 

ff ESI RED STUDENT PERFORMANCE * 

'3 




Directions ^ Take tinye now to review .your rUnit 1 need definition: Describe the student behaviors and the 
characteristics of the student population(s) which relate to your priority ne&ds in the space provided Jxlow. This 
worksheet should be immediately available to members of your planning group as they proceed through this unit. 
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«. *V ' -. Student Behaviors 


Student Characteristics 
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CURRICULUM CONTENT \ 



\ 

In this section, you will be using four planning steps to identify improvement 
requirements related to curriculum content: 

Step 1 — Decide which types of content would be ideal for helping students 
achieve desired student performance, 

* 

Step 2 — State the reasons for deciding that those types of content would be 
ideal. ' . 

Step 3 — Describe the types of content which are emphasized in the present 
jCurrfeOlum, % * 

Step 4 — Analyze gaps between the types of content which would be ideal and 
types of content which are emphasized in the present curriculum. 
Identify improvement requirements related to curriculum contefft. 

i " 

Explanations of each planning step are prdvided in the text and should be read before 
you attempt to work through any of the steps. An example illustrating how to complete the 
steps follows the explanations. At the end of the section, there is an information sheet to be 
used in recording youtfbwn planning decisions. 



STEP 1 : SELECTING IDEAL CONTENT 

Curriculum content can be selected from a variety of subject matter areas, including: 
(1) traditional academic disciplines, (2) the personal experiences of students, (3) society as 
an environment and/or (4) the world of thought. ^To assist you in selecting ideal content, 
some of th^Types of content associated with eacN#rea ar#described on the following page. 



TYPES OF CONTENT. 



□ ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES — Organized bodies of existing knowledge. ''VV''"V'*< : 
Terms '■,-'}'■ 7 ;V":\: .'■ .■• • " ' 



Facts 

Key Concepts ► 
Rules and Relationships * 
Methods and Procedure^^ 
Principles and Gene>alizJ^As 

Other (Specify) V 



0 



V 



J ■ 



> 



4 * * 



□ PERSONAL EXPERIENCES - Experiences which are part of the ^dent's daily life 

Student Interests or Purpqses 

i *. . .• 

Student Activities '* f 

; Student Choices and Actions ' 

Personal Roles and Relationships .';V- 

Other (Specify) 1"" 1 * . r 



V 

□ SOCIETY — The broad environment 6f 7 human relationships, ?act 
tiohs. j 

• Life Roles in Society 

Practical Life Skills '/ 



D 



Current Events and Issued 
_ v Societal Prpjblems C 
_ Societal Values 

Societal' Functions- 
j bther* (Spefcif y) *$v ,T # 




it) OF THOUGHT Thinking strategies used to develop, dScoyer, clarify, test, 



ofapfliy knowlecfcfc. 



- InduMye flfeasjmirg Pre 





•■a. 



% 1 
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STEP 2: REASONS FOR SELECTING IDEAL CONTENT 

Ydur reasons for choosing some typejs) of cohtent will often be ^f^fy related to 
desired student behavior ^and/or student characteristics. With other typ^|p$f content, your 
reasons may 'be derived from practical experience, from basic assump^^mk about student 
learning, and' the like. The important thing is that you have a consist^trarpf reascinS to 
justify your decisions about ideal content. These are the kinds of qug^j^^your.should .b^. 



£sking*as yog attempt to select ideal content: 



• What are the type(s) of content already predetermined d&*i 
student behavfors? • «® 



EXAMPLfiV » < 



Student Behavior 



; Student* should be aw to add 
•JvvHbJe dbojbe&'jstod fractions. 




Typefsf of Content | 



Key Concepts (e.g., rul$s an 
tionships, methocjs apd 
Addition of whole qj 
fractions). 



"?4*i\ Wb>t am the typefs) of content suggested by^tfie 



istics of your 



K ^student population (|)? 



Student Behavior. 



■41 



\ ^Student Characteristics 
Students shiilxj' use r . More than harif of ld& #cfriev- 

rYiath tn <uttM L nrftr- ^'-fnll ctuHentc inriiratfe that thei 



m 



math to 
prpl 



students indicate that they 
|i not find math "relevant." 

f « * * ^ 




1. 



type(s) of Content 

J-£$ctical Life Skills (Con- 
|er problems dealing - 

money exchange, 
asurement and' per- 
centages). 

Perspnal Roles (Consumer 
problems which have 
direct application tp stu- 
dents' current social and 
economic roles). 



2-11 
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• What are the type(s) of content J* 


Ich would provide the best vehicle for 


promoting desired student behavior 


(where specific type(s) are not already 


predetermined, directly implied, or 


suggested by the characteristics of the 


student population)? 




7 * '. ' . V. 

EXAMPLE 


Student Behavior 


* 

Type(s) of Content 


Students should find the study 


Current events and issues (applica- 


of math interesting. 


tions of mathematicsjn daily news). 



STEP 3: DESCRIBING PRESENT COf/ff-NT 

At this step, the type(s) of content being emphasized in your presbnt curriculum will 
be described. The general type(s) of content outlined on page 2-10 can be used as a guide in 
completing this step. 



STEP 4: ANALYZING GAPS AND IDENTIFYING IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 

Once present curriculum content has been described, you should be able to easily 
analyze gaps betweyi "ideal" and "present" content and identify improvement require- 
ments. Rpmember 4hat the gaps may be total or only partial. If the gap is total (ideal 
content completely absent from present curriculum), your improvement requirement will be 
to change the present curriculum to Jpclude that content. If the gap is partial (ideal content 
is included in present curriculum, but not to the extent that it should be) , your 
improvement requirement will be to modify present curriculum content so that it 
corresponds with the ideal. \ ! ■ 



( t, Turn to pages 2-13 and 2-15 and review the] 

example before proceeding. 
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EXAMPLE 
CURRICULUM CONTENT 



IDEAL CONTENT 



Key Concefjb 

Rules and Relationships 

Methods and Procedures 

Student Interests 
Student Activities 



Life Roles in Society 



REASONS 



Practical Life Skills 



Improvement of basic skills in mathematics is critical. Objec- 
tives from the mathematics continuum which are to be 
achieved include these types of content: concepts, rules and 
relationships, methods and procedures related to addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, 
fractions, and decimals. 

0 

The development of positive student attitudes toward math 
is very important. Many students appear indifferent towards 
towards math, and have indicated that they feel it has very 
little practical relevance to their daily lives. Mathematics 
content related-to student interests and activities should 
help promote' more positive student attitudes toward the 
study of math. •, 

Assuming that studentsare able to perform basic arithmetic 
operations, they must be able to apply those operations in 
solving math prbblems. Many of the students currently 
experiencing difficulty with word problems arf|wof reader* 
and below average performers In other academic areas. 
Word problems involving the use of vocabulary with which 
these students are already familiar and having direct applica- 
tion to their current social and economic roles in the imme- 
diate community would be ideal. 

Student work samples indicate that a significant number of 
students lack consumer skills essential for economic survival 
rn contemporary life. Although the content of the present 
curriculum does deal with the applications of math- to basic 
economic functions performed in society (e.g., money 
exchange, measurement, percentages), it does not place 
sufficient emphasis on practical consumer problems . 




/ 



EXAMPLE 
' CURRICUL UM CONTENT (Continued) 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


' . PREFERENCES 


4 

1. 


Traditional math content should be jnade more 
relevant to the interests and daily activities of 
students. 


>.„. 




2. 


Math content should emphasize word jxoblems 
which use vocabulary familiar to students which 
directly apply to their current social and economic 
roles in the community. 




' " " 


3. 


Math content should place more emphasis on 
practical problems which will foster the development 
of consumer skills essential in contemporary life. 

■ i 







INFORMATION SHEET #1 
CURRICULUM CONTENT 



Directions : Review your school system's need definition, particularly Student behaviors and,any information 
related to student characteristics, Then discuss which type(s) of content would be ideal for promoting desired 
student performance. Document your decisions in the space provided Below and provide reasons for your decisions. 

Describe the typefs) of content emphasized in your present curriculum. Then compare the ideal typhis] of content 
selected with the typefs} of content emphasized in your present curriculum. Where gaps exist, identify the specific 
kinds of improvement which are required. Note other improvements which represent strong preferences, but are 
not considered essential. " . * 



IDEAL CONtENT 


REASONS 


. . . •# 

■ ». 
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V 
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PRESENT CONTENT 



improvement Requirements 


PREFERENCES 

' ji 


m 1 * * ■< 
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CONTENT SEQUENCING 



4 In this section, yog will be using the same four planning steps you used in tfye previous 
section to identify improvement requirements related to content sequencing:. 

Step 1 — Decide which sequencing principles would be ideal for helping students 
1 achieve desired student performance. 

Step 2 — State the reasons for deciding that those sequencing principles would be 
ideal. * ■■ ■ « " \ 0 " I 

, Step 3 - Describe the sequencing principles which are associated with present 
„ x Curriculum content. c 

Step 4 - Analyze gaps between the sequencing principles which would be ideal 
and the sequencing principles associated with present curriculum 
content. Identify improvement requirements related to content sequenc- 
ing * * • 

3 % 

Explanations of each planning step are provided in the text and should be read before 
you attempt to work through any of the Steps. Art example illustrating ftow to complete the 
steps follows the explanations. At the end of the section, there is an information sheet to be 
used in recording your own planning decisions. * * 




STEP I t SELECTING IDEAL CONTENT SEQUENCING 

Content sequencing principles can be delved from a. variety of sources including: (1) 
experience or observation of the world, (2) the logics) structure of existing knowledge, (3) 
methods of intellectual inquiry used to generate, discover, or verify knowledge, (4) 
assumptions about the psychology of 'learning and (5) the' conditions v und6r which 
knowledge can be or could be used. To -assist you in selecting content sequencing principles 
which would be ideal, some of the content sequencing principles associated with each source 
are described below: 

SEQUENCING PRINCIPLES 

□ EXPERIENCE OR OBSERVATION OF THE WORLD -^ntent is sequenced in 
terms of the way reality is organized, . ^ T 

Chronological Order _ . r 



_ Spatial Relationships 

_ i_ Physical Characteristics ^> 

Other (Specify) ." " •■ , 

□ STRUCTURE OF KNOWLEDGE - Content is sequenced in terms of the logical 
way(s) in which existing knowledge has been or can ( £e organized. 

Generalization to Spedfi^jp^^ ia> 4' 




Specific Exagnple to GeM'^^|^> _ ^ 
Simple to Complex - * 

Concrete to Abstract fc « 

Less Refined to More Refined (Spiral) / ^ 

Rule/Theory/Principle to Application of Rule/Theory/Principfe * 
Pre-Requisite Order of Concepts 
Other (Specify) * . * 



□ METHODS Of INTELLECTUAL INQUIRY - Content is sequenced in terms of t^e- 
step-by-step thinking procedures associated with specific thinking Strategies. 

* w Instances of Generalization to Discovery of Generalization v 

Hypothesis tQ,Testihg of Hypothesis 1 ( , - 

■ ■> " ■ • . < 
■ Generalization to Application of Generalization in Specific Instances 



□ ^PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING - .Content is 'sequenced in terms of • expertenc^ A r 
theory-based rules ot asstfrrtptions about \yhich content must necessarily precede the* 
leaning of other' content, . whi^h contem is more )ikeJV to facilitate learning, which 

' • cqptent is most cemp«ible with^the le$/ner's level #F psychological readiness to tearn. - 

/ •• } Pre-RequisittfOrder of Skills 0 • % . ^ ; * * * 

More Familiar to Less familiar / . /■ \ N v 

■ ' ■ ' Less Difficulty More Difficult* /■*'.. r 



-j More Interesting to Less^ Interesting' 

- — 1 Progressive Stages of Hunw;09velopmeni . ' % ♦ , v 

- - y Awareness/I nterest to Ime^ali^d Attitude/Value k 

. Other (Specify) .! ; • ■ • " " . , 

□ CONDITIONS OF OSE ± COnteht ts sequence^ in terms of degree of relevance to juser H 
v 'needs, in terms of step-by-step procedures for performing a job or task or'fpr solying*. 
problems, °* potential frequency of use. -..**■ 

_L_- Higher Relevance to Lesser. Relevance {Personal. Social or Career) 4 

4- Pre- Requisites for Job/Task Performance * , V* \ * 

"■■ ■ Step-by-Step Problem-Solving Procedures ' * 

- ' Higher Frequency of Use to Lesser Frequency of Use . . 1 -\ - . 

» * ■' ■ *• * - * * 

_ Other (Specify ) v . 



STEP 2! REASONS FOR SELECtlNG IDEAL SEQUENCING PRINCIPLES - 

Your reasons for choosing some sequencing principles will be ^clearly related to toe 
types(s) of ideal content just selected. Other sequencing principles will pe suggested by 
desired student behaviors and/or student characteristics. The importf/it thing is that you 
have a consistent set of reasons to justify your decisions about ideal sequencing principles. 
These are the kinds of questions you shouljj be ; *asking as^you attempt to select ideal 
sequencing principles: ^ v * V.-a? 



What sequencing principle^) are already 
type(s) of ideal content selected? 



rminecUor implied by the 



J) 
4' 



EXAMPLE 





* * 

Type of Content 


^sjype(s) of Sequencing Principles 




Methods and Procedyfes in 4 
Mathematics » * 


1 iPre-Requisite Order of Skills 



What sequencing principled) would provide the best vehide(s) for promoting 
deilred sftident behavior(s)? %' 



EXAMPLE 



r : — 

Type(s) of Sequencing Principles 

More Interesting toilless Interesting 



Student Behavior 

Students should find tHfe study 
of math interesting^ 



■5 

■5L' 



• What sequencing principle(s) are suggested by the characteristics ctf your 



student population(s)? 



»3s 



•i 



EXAMPLE 



Student Characteristics ^ 

Students have reading problems 
and seem to be indifferent 
toward the sturdy of math. 



Type($) of Sequencing Principles t 

More Familiar to Less Familiar 
(Vocabulary and Roles in Word 
Problems). 

.More Relevant to Less Rej&ant 
(Student Activities Involvinf Mathl. 



STEP 3: DESCRIBING PRESENT CONTENT SEQUENCING 

At this step, the sequencing principles associated with your prese|t curriculum Content 
will be described The ,t?pe(s) of sequencing principles outlined on pages 2-20 and-2-21 can 
be used as a guide in completing this step. ,. ' ^ 



step 4:, Analyzing gaps and identifying improvement requirements 

Once -you have completed the first three steps of (1 ) cH&Osrng ideal content sequencing 
principles, (2) providing reasons for your 'decisions, *nd (3) describing the. aSequencing 
principles associated with your present curriculum content, you should be able to determine 
whether .any gaps> exist between your ideal content sequencing principles and the content 
sequencing principles associated witfr your present curriculum. Where flaps are evident, 
improvement requirements should be stated. . N^"^ 



• 



i 



Stop now and review (1) the type(s) &f ideal 
content you have + specified on information 
Sheet. #7 and (2) your worksheet op desired 
student performance. Then d/^fuss the exdmple 
provided on pages 2-25 and 2-27 before \pro- 
ceeding. «■ 



EXAMPLE 
CONTENT SEQUENCING 



IDEAL CONTENT SEQUENCING 




Types of Content ' <■ 



Sequencing 
Principles 



Key Concepts 



Rules and Relationships 
Methods and Procedures 



Student Interests 



Student Activities " 



Life Roles in Society 



0 



Prerequisite Order 
of Concepts « 



Rule implication 
of Ru»_ f ' 

Prerequisite Order 
of Skills * ' • 



More Interesting 
to Less Interesting \ 



Higher Relevance 
to Lesser Re'le- - 
vance (Personal) 

More Familiar to 
Less Familiar 



Mastery of basic-skitts in rr ith, in- 
volves a hierarchy of intewtaed 
learning objectives. Certain concepts 
in math are pre-requisite to the learn- 
ing of other concepts. 

Rules afe traditionally taught before 
the application of rules. * 

Mastery of basic skills in math in- 
volves a hierarchy of interrelated 
. learning objectives. Certain skills in 
math are pre-requisite to the learning . 
of other skills. X 

Emphasizing content which possesses 
greater interest for students*at a given . 
poinHn time should help overcome' 
studept indifference and foster irak'? 1 
tive attitudes toward the study of 
,math.. ^ \ ■ <.•'•' 

Mathematics content which hSs 
greater relevance to student activities 
will be perceived by them as relevant. 

Students-' ability to apply Msic math 
operations will b^ improved if word 
problems involve a vocabulary and . 
reflect social and eqonomic roles . 
which are more familiar to the students. 



EXAMPLE 
CONTENT SEQUENCING (Continued) 



ID€AL CONTENT SEQUENCING 



Types of Content 



Practical Life Skills 



i Sque 



quencing 
Principles 



Simple to Complex 

Less Refined to 
More Refined 
(Spiral) 



REASONS 



Consumer skills necessary for ecpncftnic 
survival range from the ability to analyze 
the accuracy of basic information about 
products and services trf^mplex judg- ./ 
merits (wsed upon comparative multi- 
criteria evaluations of products and 
services. Since the student already is 
and will continue to be involved in a 
wide variety of consumeisituations, 
the skilfs emphasized Should encourage 
transfer and be ca&ble of being e^-' * 
panded iijnew and more Cf mplex life 
situations. > A 

a W * 



PRESENT CONTENT SIQUENGINp 



Types ofCbntent 



V ■ 4 



91 



* 4 

4. 



T 



4P 

^Prii 



uencing 
tinciples . 



, IMPROVEMENT REQljf REGENTS 



PREFERENCES 



Math tontent dealing with student interests should be sequenced 
to emphasize topics of greatest interest students. * ♦ a 

Math content dealing with student activities should be sequenced 
to emphasize (opics of the greatest personal relevant to students., 

Math content (word probftms) dealing with life roles in society 
should be sequenced in terms "of the vocabulary and social/ 
economic roles most familiar tq the students at etch stage of 
their development j 

' , 

Math content dealing with practical fife skills should be sequenced 
'in terms of simpler to more complex skills, emphasizing progres- 
sive extension and expansion of the use of those skills in new 
learning situations. \ 

— -H A - 
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INFORMATION SHEET #2 
CONTENT SEQUENCING " 



y- information 
for promoting 



Directions : Review your school system's need definition, particularly, student behaviors- 
related to student characteristics. Then dffcuss which types of sequencing principles would, 
desired student performance and pyvide reasons for your decisions'. 

H) »' /- V ' • - ■ ' • *' . s'\ 

Describe tip sequencing principles associated with the content &f your present curriculum. Then cbWkeJhejdeal 

sequencing 'principles selected with .the sequencing principles associated with the content 61 r #p mtesent 

curriculum. Whfa gaps exist, identify the specific kinds of improvement which are required 
Improvements which represent strong preferences, but are not considereotSsteoJial. »> 



> 
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IDEAL CONTENT SEQUENCING \. 


• REASONS '5 


Types of 
Content 


Sequencing 
Principles 


V 
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INSTRUCTIONAL^PPROAc|i > < v 



; The two previous sections in this unit helped. you identity improvement requirements \ 
* V.rfeJaled /; to curriculum content and content .sequencing, - this sectjpn ctealsr with r \ 
;/^in[str,qicti6n; An ideal instructional approach ;is an approach 1 * whicH .^eludes a, carefully 
*.} Sefected combination of specific instructional strategies wKickar#d§siqned to help students 
^.achieve desired student performance. A variety of inhructionarst/ategiesVou/riay waircto 
i ^ consider in; your planning are discussed in this -section: lea*nirjg obJ»tiy^;.assessmeht *<jfr 
► ; learning rifecli, diagnosis of ^earning needs, placejiS*nt, student f^ptiv^op^rinstructiqna^ 
r SeqiienceV '|^jng,;in^^tjQnal methods, instructional settirijgs^.nWu^ional med(fe; v primary^ . 

roles of ttye stud^t^ primary noies of the teacher, instructional ;actnnIies/ai4TpeHor^^ 
r *evifluation< - \ ;\ ; • * ' X. ^ • - : ' ' * . * * ^ 




INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES V ~ V 7 - 



rioy, 



T- Q$ LEARNING OBJECTIVES - Specifying desired stuclent performance ifibeW^ior- * 
4' al terms. 



. Specified /n Advance V/ 
Related to Instructional Materials 
Modified during Instruction 

. Developed duwpg Instruction 

.Unspecified 

.Other (Specify) * \ 




v^'.SU ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING NEEDS - Identifying student performance goals 

# M and/or pjpWems. , • '■■ ; " r \ 

• / / " '• • . : - > . " ' : "'' , 

Ofcj, * V* Based oh Comparison with Group Norm 

*>^*T * Based or/ Other Objective Criteria 

_ Based on Subjective Criteria 

' Other (Specify) f 

DIAGNOSIS OF LEARNING NE^DS - Analyzing particular student behaviors 
to be improved and/or student learning characteristics. 

_ Learning Prerequisites 

Objectives Already Mastered by Student 

Student Error Patterns 

Probabtr Causes of Learning Difficulties 

Physical Emotional, Psychological, Cognitive, Social Development of Student 

Student Learning Preferences or Interests 

Student Learning Styles 9 J 
^Qther (Specify) * 

PLACEMENT — Deciding where to begin student instruction. 

Individual Student Performance on Standardized Test \ 

Individual Student Performance on Criterion- Referenced Test 



Individual Student Placement Decisions Made by Previous Teacher 

■ J 

JJther (Specify) ■ 1 ; , 

STUDENT MOTIVATION - Encouraging student learning. 

Based on Student's Need to Achieve or Succeed 

Based on Student's Curiosity or Desire to Explore 

Based on Student's Interests j 

Based on Immediate and Specific Feedback on Stbdent's Performance 

Based on General Praise or Approval 

Based on Materia! Rewards 

Based on Acceptance by Peer Group, Parenjs^r Teachers 

Based pn Increased Student Freedom of Choice J . 

Other (Specify) - * 4 * - 

> . 

• e 
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* v. ■. 

INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE Organizing and/or varying the order of student 
instruction. r . r ■■■ 

^.^...Objectives: Frxed Sequence • * ^ 

Objectives: Flexible Sequence ' 

.Objectives: Alternate Sequences * 

Curriculum Confent: Fixed Sequence 



L Curriculum Content: Flexible Sequence * 

Curriculum Content: Alternate Sequences 

Instructional Activities: Fixed Sequence *" 

Instructional Activities: Flexible Sequence 

Instructional Activities: Alternate Sequences _ * 

Other (Specify) *■ * , 4 

' 0 

PACING - Determining the rate of student progress through the instructional 
sequence. / 

Group Paced m 

Individually Paced 

Student Self-Paced 

Other {Specify) ' . 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS - Engaging students in the fcarnipg process. 

Drill and Practice 

Programmed Instruction * 

Lecture (Presentation bv Teacher) - - ,| 

Demonstration 

_ ■ Explanation 

Question and Answer \ . • ^ ' 

. Discussion # » 

Group Problem Solving ^ * 

w Guided Discovery « 

Inquiry < < , -\ 

Direct Experience ■ * "' . J 

_^ Simulation; Role Play 

Computer, Programmed Learning Machine 

Other (Specify) \ 




9 



□ INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS - Establishing appropriate st^fen* (earning 
situations. « - ' ^ 



_ Self I nstructioqal Study (Study by oneself) - t ^v 

_ Teacher Tutoring * ^ • r 

_J Peer (Studept) Tutoring ' ■ 6 

_ Small Group Instruction^ _ * ■ 

Large Group Instruction w 

_ Seminar ^ 

Independent Study (Self-directed study independent of regularly structured 
curriculum) 



_ Other (Specify) 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA - Presenting instructional content in print, audio- 
visual or manipulative form. 

^Printed Texts; Workbooks, Learning Activity Packs, etc. ^ 

• /Visual: Slides, Films, Film Loops, Filmstripfc, Television, Videotapes, Exhibits or 
-Displays, Posters-and Charts, Overhead Transparencies 

m Audio: Tape Cassettes, Tape Recordings, Radio, Records 

- Manipulative: Objects, Models, Kits , 4 

j Other (Specify) 

PRIMARY HOLES OF STUDENTS - Specifying how th£ student should 
function in the learning environment. • 

Accept Direction - s 

Assimilate Information > 

Practice ' 

_ Integrate and Process Information 

' / jSolve Problems 
!l Interact with Others 



l_ Pursue Individual Interests 



Cooperate in Planning Learning Activities 

Manage Learning Activities 

Assess Learning Progress f 

Select Learning Materials 

Other (Specify J, 
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PRIMARY ROLES OF TEACHE R - Specifying how the teacher should function 
in the. learning environment. 

^ Provide Direction 

\ Provide *lnf or mat ion j 

^_ Analyze or Interpret Information 
■ ;■ Guide or Facilitate Discussion 

Demonstrate 

: Motivate Students 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 

Select/Adapt Instructional Methods, Learning Settings, and Media 

Prescribe Learning Activities 

_J Tutor Individual Students ' \ ' 

Assess Student Progress 

u Provide Enrichment w 

Other (Specify* /> ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES - Specifying how the student should interact 
with the teacher, other students, and/or media. 

( 

Reciting ' 

c J 

Reading / 1 

^_ Listening 4 . 

t Writing 

Responding to Questions . . ^ ' \ 

Questioning f # V 

Working with Printed Texts, Worksheets, Exercises 

— Working with Multi-Media Learning Materials 

Conferring with Teacher or Another Student * 

Participating in Group Discussion 

Discovering throuljlt ''Hands On" Experience . , 

Researching or* Investigating ^ * 

x _ Demonstration 1 

_ Planning and'Conducting Projects ^ 

Participating in Games 

Participating in Field Trips . 

Other (Specify) 

< ■ ■ ■ • , 



PERFORMANCE EVALUATION - Gathering information about student pro- 
gress and student needs. ' * ■ •■ 

i .Frequent Evaluation ■■>■■' 

• Infrequent Evaluation 

: Broad Content Mastery Evaluated * • , 

Mastery of Small Units of Content Evaluated 

Mastery of Individual Objectives' Evaluated 

Affective Development Evaluated 

Other(Spetify) v , 



In this section, you will be using the same four planning steps you used in the two 
previous sections to identify improvement requirements related to instructibn: 

Step 1 — Decide which instructional strategies would be ideal for helping students 

achieve desired student performance, ° 

\ 

Step 2 — State* the reasons why you decided that those instructional strategies 
would be ideal. 

Step 3 - Describe the strategies associated with the present instructional ap- 
proach. ' ' „ "* ' \ 

Step 4 - Analyze gaps between the instructional approach which would be ideal 
and the present instructional approach. Identify improvement require- 
ments-related to instruction. , 





Stop now and review (1) your worksheet on 
desired student performance 1 (page 2-7) and 42) 
your previous planning decisions related to 
curriculum content and content sequencing 
(Information Sheets #/ and #2, pages 2-17 and 
2-29). Then discuss the example provided on 
pages 2-37* to S-4 1 before proceeding. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



Ideal instructional approach 



Instructional Strategies 



DIAGNOSIS OF LEARNING NEEDS 
Objectives Already Mastered by Student 



Probable Causes of Learning Difficulties 



Student Learning Preferences or 
Interests 

IHSTRUaiQNALWETKODS \ 
Programmed Instruction ^ 



Group Problem Solving 



/ 



RATIONALE 



Teachers must be able to identify which objectives 
in the matfi continuum students have already 
mistered in order to plan for. the improvement of 
their performance in basic math operations. The 1 
same principle applies to the improvement pf stu- 
dent performance in toe area of/problenrvsolving, 
, where multiple learning objectives can be involved 
in the solution pf a single w^rd problem or con- 7 
sumer applications problem , 

In many cases, it is not clear whetherstudent at- 
titudes or lack of basic skills or reading difficulties, 
etc., are impeding student progress. An instruc- 
tional, approach* with spedfic provisions for analyz- 
ing the probable causes of learning difficulties is 
highly desirable/ ■ 

' Widespread student indifference toward math sug- 
gests that careful analysis of their [earning prefer- 
ences and interests should be a component of the, 
math program and closely integrated with instruc- 
tional planning, , 



Practice and reinforcement are the key to student 
mastery of basi<5 skills in math, Programmed in- 
struct ion provides regularly sequenced opportuni- 
ties for practice and reinforcerfterfl in the applied- f 
tibn if basic math concepts and ijjf Igs. * 

Group problem-solving is a highly dynamic Method 
fdFmtegratihg traditional math content with stu- 
dertf interests and life experiences. It Would allow 
students to use vocabulary dp assume roles which 
i are compatibleJvith the voonulary and roles of 
their everydapves. 

: i itf • . ■ ^ — s — 



PRESENT INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



Instructional Strategies; ; 



DIAGNOSIS OF LEARNING NEEDS . < 

Diagnostic instruments presently dsed 
by teachers allow them to track student 
mastery of basic math skill objectives. 



Teacher judgment is used to determine 
probable causes of learning difficulties. 



INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

. Programmed instruction is used extensive- 
ly in teaching basic skills. 
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EXAMPLE! * 
INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH (Continued) 



IDEAL INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



Inftructiohal Strategies 



^jkect Experience fi. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 
Printed Workbooks 

Visual: Slides, Filmstrips 



Audio: Tape Cassettes 



STUDENT MOTIVATION . 

Based on Student's Need to Achieve 
or Succeed • 



' Based on Student's Interests 



Based on Immediate and Specific * 
.-Fee<U>^ck on Student's Performance 



RATIONALE 



T 



Direct involvement in consumer activities Mould 
appear to be the best method fqr teaching students 
the math skills they will need fof economic 
survival. 



Given the progressive nature of basic skills instruc- 
tion, a series of preprinted workbooks with.con- 
sumable worksheets should be' used. 

'Many students today are visually oriented.' Further- 
more, stujlegs experienqng^difficulty with math 
applications because of poor reading skills should 
be provided with alternatives to printed learning 
media. 

Tapes can be used by students on ^individual ■ 
basis for practice and reinforcement of basic 
arithmetic skills. ! .'. 



Many of the ftudents currently unable to achieve 
desired performancejp*hjjber order math processes 
have a history of ad&emic failure. They must have 
success experiences to overcome their sense of * 
frustration and low self-esteem before any significant 
improvement in their math performance cah be 
expected. v 

. Students are moVe likely to want to learn when in- 
struction, taps their, existing interests'. Sincere 

'majority of students appear indifferent toward <he \ 
study of math, studenf interest* would appear to be 
a prime motivational consideration; ,! • 

• Immediate and specific feedback on performance „ 
is considered to reinforce (fcsfred performance. Stu- 
dents attempting to master a hierarchy of prere- 
quisite math skills should benefit from this type of 
feedback,<particu!arly when repeated opportunities 
f of practice and positive reinf orpementoccur. •' 



PRESENT INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



Instructional Strategies 



Some teachers incorporate practical 
consumer activities in their courses. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MED^A • . ' 

Programmed texts indyde instructional 
materials and consumable worksheets. 

Several general filmstrips on math con* 
cepts are available for use by teachers. 



STUDENT MOTIVATION" 



The programmed instructional approach 
presently yjed for basic sk'jls instruction 
Ns designed to provide students With 
mediate and specific feedback on their 
performance. < - X* 



( ■ ■ \ . EXAMPLE ' 
INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH'(fatiwed) 



• 4 



. IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



PREFERENCES 



t. Iff tructional approach should provide for diagnosis of student 

' learning needs in terms of (a) objectives already mastered in * 

. multiple-objective (earning. situations and (bj learning preferences 

, ' and interests. ' • . , / , 

1 Instructional approach should place' greater emphasis on program- 
. .med instruction and^direct experience. : •* 

3. IrWudional aporoach should at least include guidelines for inte- 
■V* « grating math instructiotfwlth student comumer experiences. \ 

• .. • ' "y %: " '.> 

4. Instructional approach should employ visual- and audio as well as 
: prfn,tmiAia\ 7 . * " ' 



5. •, Instructional [approach. should provi 
'. withoppoftupities to experience success. 



students* , , 



6. Instructional approach should be tailored to student interests'^ 



1. 



' 2. 



lnstruttional*aporoach should include, specific provisions for d ' m 
analyzing the probable causes of learning difficulties. * 



Instructional approach.should-incorporate group Rrpblem-solving* 

, . . . . •'. ■ r • , ••• 
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INFORMATION SHEET #3 . 
INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



Directions : Select the instructional strategies 'which are most critical to your ideal instructional approach. Then 
indicate the specific options which. you consider to be appropriate for promoting desired itudent performance. 
Provide f rationale for each decision based upon desired student performance, student chiacteristics, and/or the/ 
implications of your previous planning decisions (Information Sheets #Und #2, pages 2-u and 2-29). 



' IDEAL INSTRUCTIONAL / 
APPROACH 


-RATIONALE 


Instruction^ Strategies 


1 ; 
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PRESENT INSTRUCTIONAL 
/APPROACH 1 



In^ructionaiytraiegies 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



PREFERENCES 
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°* SUPPORT SYSTEM 

Thejjhree previous sections in this unit helped you identify improvement require- 
ment* related to curriculum content, content sequencing, ahcf instructional approach. This' 
section deals with the support system fot instruction. An ideal support system consists of 
human 4nci material resources which have bpen carefuHy organized to increase the 
effectiveness, and efficiency of instruction. Tjie'following^pport system strategies are 
discussed in this section: Staffing arrangements, ^quipnrjent, facilities, materials management, 
stMent grouping, scheduling, and recordkeeping. 

- ' • f 



SUPPORT SYSTEM STRATEGIES 

STAFFING ARRANGEMENTS - Organizing staff to make bptimal use 
knowledge and skills/ 



of tf^eir 



1. c Subject Matter Assignments 

^ _ Self-Containpd Classroom 

Departmentalized 

_ Semi-Departmehtalized 



Other ^(Speftfy) 4 

Planning of Instruction 

Teacher Plans on Individual Basis 

'\ Seyeral Teachers Engage in Co* « 

operative Planning . 

Team of Teachers Engage in 

Cooperative Planning 



Ontf teacher for all subjects 

Different teacher fpt each subject 

Different teacher for each Subject - 
except for several subjects which 
are combined in a cor^currieulunp 



Independent in terms of actual 
instruction ^ 

Still independent in termi of actual 
Instruction ■ * ■ ^ 



t Other (Specify) 



3. Responsibility fdr Instruction , 

^Individual Tea<jtifiLJnstruct$, 

Students 

f 

f Several Teachers Exchange 
Some $tudents fpr Instruction 

> ; ^ fc Several Teachers Conduct Joint 

Instruction 

team of Jeachers Share 

. Instructional Tasks 



Other (SpecifyJ 



'( 



Staff functions based on differences 
in preparation, interests, etc. 
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5. 



Instructional Roles I V * ' ^ 

_ Team Leader with som£ Admi n*- Master Tfeacber, Unit Leader, etc. 

, sti^ve Responsibilities 

Jpeti^ist Teacher . 

/Staff Teacher * 

. Student Intern ' • . 

j -rt ftttructionat ftide . 

Other (Specify** 

■4* K.' ;J 

m * 

SupportWftes \ # $ 
_ Educational Specialist 



Student Teacher u 
>araprbfessiorral, Paid 



ilunteer 



f Subject Matter Expert, Curriculum 
Coordinator', Evaluator, Counselor, 

' ■ • etc.* ; ' v ,r/ 

MediaT Design Specialist, Audio- 
Visual Technician, etc. 

Materials Management, Inventory 
and Ordering, etc. 



Media Specialist 

. Consultqpt \ 

Aide ■{ r . * 
; Clerk Typist • 

J Other (Speqify) v . : , * 

EQUIPMENT - Arranging equipment to provide flexible^upport for instruction. 

f • 
1. Mobility of Equipment 



';_ JPbrtable Media^quipment 



Fixed orStationary^edia 
Equipment ■ 

Fi*ed Furnishings 

Movable Furnishing : 1 

Fixed^torage or Supt 

Cabinets . ^ - 

lovable Storage oir Supply 
Cabinets, Carts, etc. 

Other (Specify) 



Filfrtstrip, Film or Overhead Pro- 
jectors, Record or Tape Players, etc. 

, L^rge Screen Projectors, Central 
* Audio Source, etc. 




4 l 
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Size of Videotape /ftropted ijy 
Different Recorders, etc," 



Z ' ^Special Arrangements andcondtthm 
* Soecftl Fixtures/Outlets, etc. 

Equipment - ;' : 

^ Eqwpment 
__Omer (Specify) 



□ FACILITIES — M^vktfng diversified learning space to accommodate various 
instructional purpdses and learning styles, ' / 

1. Furtctional Learning Space 

Media Area for Use by Individual Viewing, Listening Carrels, etc. 

Students s ' ■ 



TMedia Atea for Usfe by Group? Film Theater/etc. 



v . of Students 

tluiet Area for Independent 
Study ^ 

I • . Quiet Area for Reading y v 

Group Meeting or Discussion • - 
Area , ; • \-\ ;V 

> Secluded Area for Tutoring pir 

(□dividual Conferences * •(''? 

' * * ■ (j . , „■ • 

General Learning Space for 
"lecture, Large Group Demon- 
stration, Discussion ^ 

?Nigh Physical Activity Area 

■y taboratory'Area * 

Accessible Area for Scoring/ 
p Correction of Student Jests, etc. 

. » ,.' L. Community .Sites 

/ Industrial £ites ^ 

i Othei; (Specify W 

2. Flexibility of Learning Space ^ 

Traditional Classroom (Fixed 

Room Arrangement) 

j Traditional Classroom (Flexible 

Room Arrangement) 



-/ 
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^ ;* * Muft^Purpote'Room V General Learning Space witl) 
' V ■ . Portable Dividers ^ 

* . ' \ " Learning Resource Center "\> . " 

1 Special Purpose Ceffter v Writing Center, etc. 

/ - Open Space Area 

V * - °~ OtfW (Specify) , ' " * - " 

3. Accessibility y f Learning Space • 

* -Near tto Learning Resource 

/ Center or Library ■ -> ' - 

Near to Materials and/or I ^ 

Equipment Storage Areas 1 " ' 

w Near to Other Functional ^ 

o . Learning Areas 

* J - Other (Specify) 

^-4- -Special Arrangements or Environmental Conditions . J * 

_ Laboratories (Science) 

4 Learning Laboratories 

Specif Teacher /Aide Stations 

^ Special {Lighting, Acoustics, - 

Furniture, etc. 

Other (Specify) ' 

□ MATERIALS MANAGEMENT - Insuring that learning materials are available 
and accessible when needed by teachers and by students. , 

* .■ * , i 

1. Accessibility of Materials 

Central Stotage of Materials t 

Decentralized Storage of 

Materials 

Portable Storage of Materials , ' 

Materials Accessible to Teachers ; 

Materials Accessible to Teachers 
and Aides 



Materials Accessible to Teachers, 
Aides, and Students 

Other (Specify) 
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Ordering artf Replacement of Material* 

Frequent Inventory and Replace- 

ment of Materials by Teacher or ■« 
.Aide 

Jnf^quent Inventory and Re- 

. placement of Materials ^ ' *- 

-Other (Specify) 



3. . Variety'qfj4ateriaJ?L 

Variety of Alternative Materials 

/ in Case of -High Demand and % • 

Limited Supply 

1 Limited Variety of Alternative 

/ Materials : & •* - •/ 

'./ — - Other (Specify) \ 

□ STUDENT GROUPING Organizing students to facilitate their progress through 

the. currteu \Jrrx and to provide individual students with maximum opportunities 

for academic, personal, and social development. 

. ' '» ° •* • ' * 

1t p Vertical. Grouping 

, •: Traditional Age-Graded System ^ 

Multi-Age or Multi-Graded 
- System a 

^Nongraded System 

_ Other (Specify) 9 



Continuous progn 



Horizontal Grouping: Inter-Class 
« Homogeneous 




.Heterogeneous 

. Individual Alone 
t Other (Specify) 



Based on likeness in terms of age, 
interests/ability, achievement or 
* performance, learning style, learn- 
ing diffici^ies, etc. 1 

Social integration of student % 
\ population, activity, projects, etc. 



3. Horizontal Grouping: Intra Class 

Homogeneous 

Heterogeneous 

Individual Albne 

_Othe* (Specify) ■. ¥ '* 

* • * ' 

2^9 
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4. Frequency of Regrouping m . m 
_ Freqjjent Regrouping 

w Occasional Recouping * 

, Little or No Regrouping 

Other (Specify) v 

5. Basis for Regrouping 

General Observation of Overall 

• m Needs of Students as a Group 4 * 

• I Regular Review of Individual 

Student's Peformance in Terms 

of Group Norms ' . 

Individual Student's Mastery ^ 

of Specific Objectives 

Diagnosis of Individual Student's ' 

Learning Difficulties 

Differences in Individual Learn- # ^ 

ing Style, Motivation, etc. 

, Student Interests and Preferences > 9 v 

Student Review and Diagnosis of 
• Own Performance 

Other (Specify) 

.SCHEDULE - Tailoring time to instrufeonal requirements. 

1. Flexibility of Schedule 

Fixed . Regularly Scheduled Class Periods 

; Variable or Modular , Rexibly Scheduled Blocks of 

Tinie 

Mixed s ^ Some Regularly Scheduled, Some 

•*» Flexibly Scheduled 

Open Unscheduled 

' Other (Specify) 



RECORD KEEPING *- Designing efficient methods for tracking -and monitoring 
student progress. * 



1. Methods 

Flow Charts of Student Progress 

by Learning Level, by Objective 



iv3' 



Computer fiank of Information 
ptf$j*Bent Progress \ 

Files of Test Results (Hand or , 
Machine Scored) 

Logi of Activities 

Folders of Work Samples 
Pre-Printed Profiles 

Observational Checklists 

Anecdotal Records of Student 
Progress 

File Cards 
Other (Specify) 



Usually takes the form of a com- 
puter printout for teacher 



May be kept by student, by teachjsr, 
or by aide 

\ 

May be kepfby student, by teacher, 
or by aide . 



Card-sort is a technique often used 
for student grouping purposes 




In this sgption, you will be using the seme four planning steps you used in the three 
previous toctkxv'to identify improvement requirements related to the support system: 



Step 1 - Decide which suppArt system strategies would be ideal for increasing the 
effectiveness and efficiency of instruction. . [ 

-'•"* * - 

'Step 2 - State the reasons why you dectded'that those support system strategies 

* 0 would be ideals 

r ^ 
Step 3 - Describe the strategies associated with the present support system. 

' Step 4 - Analyze gtps between the support system which would be ideal and the 
present support system. Identify improvement requirements. 



Stop now and review (1) your worksheet on 
desired student performance (page 2-7) and (2) 
your previous planning decisions related to 
curriculum content, content sequencing, and 
instruction (Information Sheets #/ v #2, #?, 
pages f-1F, 2-29, and 2-43). Then discuss the 
example provided on pages 2-53 to 2-57 before 
proceeding. 
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SUPPORT SYSTEM? 



IDEAL SUPPORT SYSTEM 



Support System Strategies 



STAFFING ARRANGEMENTS < 

1. Flaming of Instruction 

• learn of teachers engage in 
cooperative planning. , 



2. Rtaporatbilrty for Instruction 

• Several teachers conduct 
joint instruction. 

FACILITIES ' 

1. Functional Learning Space 

■ • Media area for use by indi- 
vidual students and by -« 
' groups of students. 

• Community sites. 1 



MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

1. Accessibility of Materials 

• Materials accessible to 
teachers, aides, students. 



RATIONALE 



ft* 



Under the ideal instructional approach/teachers would possess 4 
detailed diagnostic information abou^individuil student needs (e.g., 
objectives mastered, learning Minces and interests). A single 
teacher planning in isolation is- hard-pressed to tailor instruction 
to such a wide array of individual needs. Team planning of instruc- 
tion should be used because it will encourage pooling of expertise 
and instructional resources. 



Where several teachers Have complementary knowledge and skills 
and/or students with common learning. needs, joint instruction 
should be an option. 



Special media areas shoukf be provided in the learning resource 
center to accommodate the increased instructional use of audio- 
visual media. \ ' 

Community sites should be used to provide students with direct ex 
perience in deatin'gwith practical problems which wilf-fpster the 
development of consumer skills. , * 
v 



Proglhwned instructional materials for basic skills development can 
be most efficiently managed if they are readily accessible t^ teachers, 
aides, students^ ., ^ 



7 



PRESENT SUPPORT SYSTEM 



Support System- Strategies, 

STAFFING ARRANGEMENTS 
A. Planning of Instruction 

■ 

• Teachers plan on an indi- 
vidual basis. 



2. Responsibility for Instruct^ 

• Individual teacher instructs 
students. 



FACILITIES 

1. Functional Learning Space 

• Small media areas in some 
classrooms. 



MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

1. Accessibility of Materials 

• Materials accessible to 
teachers and aides. ' 



v - EXAMPLE^ 

. SUPPORT SYSTCU(CMnued) 




A 
4 



IDEAL SUPWRTSY! 



Support System Strategies 



STUOENT GROUPING 

j 

1. Intr^CUM 

• Homogeneous and^eter* ' 
geneous grouping. 



RATIONALE 



2. Basil for Regrouping 

t Individual student's 
mastery of specific 
objectives. 

• Diagnosis of individual stu- 
dent's learning difficulties. 

t Differences in individual 
learning style, motivation, 
etc. 

• Student preferences and 
interests. 

RECORD KEEPING 
1. Methods 

• Flow charts of stydent 
progress by objective. 



4 



Desired student performance includes multiple learning objectives 
(basic skill, attitudinal, problem-solving, etc) to be achieved within 
a single learning environment. Homogeneous grouping should be 
used when grouping students with similar learning problems, styles, 
etc., is most likely to elicit desired student performance. Heterogene- 
ous grouping should be used when the diversity of student interests, 
consumer experiences, skills, etc., is most likely to elicit desired stu- 
dent performance. 

Instructional approach requires diagnosis of objectives mastered by 
students. Regrouping should occur in accordance with progressive 
student mastery of objectives. If possible, students should be 
regrouped for special remedial instruction when common learning 
difficulties can be identified. The instructional approach incorpo- . 
rates bott print and audiovisual media. Regrouping should occur 
when instructional media more appropriate to the student's pre^ 
ferred learning style are available. Regrouping should also occur 
when necessary, to accommodate changing student motivation and 
interests, f 




"t ' i 
While content will be organized in terms of consumer problems, it 

will still parallel the skills sequence of the math continuum. It 
would be very helpful if tefcchers could display diagnostic informa- 
tion about skill objectives mastered by Students on someWnd of 
master flow chart. 



PRESENT. SUPPORT SYSTEM 



Support System Strategies 



STUDENT GROUPING . 

l.'IntfClass 1 

• Homogeneous grouping fos 
students with similar basic - 
skills learning problems. . 
Heterogeneous grouping for / 
large group presentations, ' 
projects, etc/ 



2. Basis for Regrouping 

• Regrouping on the basis of 
progressive student mastery 
of specjfic skill objectives. 
Spme regrouping on the basis 
of learning difficulties. Some 
regrouping to accommodate 
changing student motivation. 



r 



EXAMPLE , 
SUPPORT SYSTEM (Continued) 



A 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



PREFERENCES 



1. Teachers should engage in cooperative planning of instruction. . 



2. Special media areas for individual and group use should be provided 
in the learning resource center. 

3. Community sites should be used to provide students with direct 
consumer problem-solving experiences. 

4. Programmed instructional materials should be available to teachers, 
aides, andltudents. 4 , 

u 

5.. Both homogeneous and heterogeneous student grouping should) be 
'used in till classroom. 

6. Regrouping should oocur mtien instructional media more appropriate 
' to the student's learning style are available, and when necessary to 
accommodate changing student motivation and interests, j 



1. Teachers would engage in joint instruction when their students had 
common leaming^eeds and/or several teachers had complementary 
knowledge and skills. 

1 0 

1 

2. Regrouping would occur for special remedial instruction when ' 
common learning diffiotrftifs were identified. * , . \ 




- 3. Diagnostic information about skill objectives mastered by students 
would be displayed on a master flow chart. 



V"" 




V 



v.- • 
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INF0RMATIQN'SHEET'#4 
SUPPOfiT SYSTEM ■ 



Directions : Describe the strategies and options which would constitute an ideal sapport system for instruction'.* 
- Then provide a rationale for each decision based upon desired student performance, student characteristics, and/or 
*the resource Implications of your previous planning decisions (Information Sheets #7, #2, and #3, pages 2-17, 229, 
arid 2-431. Finally, describe the strategies and optioni associated with your school system's present support system. 
Identify specific improvement requirements and preferences in the space provided below. 



IDEAL SUPPORT SYSTEM 



Support System Strategies 



RATIONALE 



PRESENT SUPPORT SYSTEM 



Support System Strategies 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



PREFERENCES 



r. ■ • . • • • - • 

IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



« * 



In this section, you are asked tp refine your improvement requirements using a she-step 
process: ; , * 

dtep 1 - Summarize all improvement requirements. 

Slap 2 - Select appropriate means of improvement. 

Step 3 — Revise improvement requirements to correspond with the means of 
improvement selected. 

Step 4 — Consider opportunities and constraints associated with each improve* 
jnent requirement. r 

J 

Step 5 — Decide which improvement requirements are action priorities. 

Slap Screen all improvement requirements to identify those involving a search 
r for means of improvement. 

i ^ . . . • 

A single information sheet (Information Sheet #5, page 2-69) should be used to record 
all decisions* made as you work through this faction. An example illustrating how the 
information sheet is to be completed immediately precedes the information sheet. You 
should review Information Sheets #1, 2, 3, and 4 (pages 2-17, 2-29, 2-43 and 2-59) before 
beginning. j- y 



Stop now and turn to page 2-67 and examine 
the example before proceeding. When you have, 
finished with the example, return to page 2-62. 



STEP1: SUMMARIZING IMPROVEMENJJ*EQUIREMENTS 

< The tint step in refining your Improvement requirements is to supmarize them. Your 
improvement requirements are listed on the Infomtotion Sheet? which you have completed 
as you worked through .Unit 2. There arcLfo^r such Information Sheets, dealing with 
curriculum contjpt, content sequencing, instructional approach, and the support system. 

/ This is an opportunity for you to check on .the consistency and the comprehensiveness 
of all of your improvement requirements. Where some of your improvement requirements 
appear repetitious or overlapping, you can delete or synthesize tho?e requirements. W^ere 
certain requirements now appear to represent preferences rather than true requirements, this 
is an opportunity for you to further clarify which of your requirements are essential and 
which are not essential to improvement. 

to 

' Stop now and review Information jtheets #/, 2, 
3, and 4 (peg* 2-1 7, 2-2$; 2-43. and 2-59). Use 
\ - Information Sheet #5 (page 2-69) to summarize 

« your Improvement requirements. Return to 
page 2*62 when finished summarizing your 
requirements, « * 



STEP 2: SELECTING MEANS OF ^APPROVEMENT 

The second step is*to select pacific means of improvement for your improvement 
requirements. There are many ways of improving present practice. Three means of 
improvement commonly used by school systems are: 

^ 1. Student Learning Materials • \ " 

2. Administrative and Staff Development 

3. Resource Allpcation 

# 

Student Learning Materials 

*/ ' ■ 

There are a variety of student learning materials which can be.used to improve present 
practice: hardback or paperback textbooks, books, consumable booklets, programmed 
systems, reference works, periodic publications, films, filmstrips, audio and video tapes, 
records and cassettes, slides, kit* of realia, .manipulative objects, games, graphic items, 
(maps, charts, posters) and the like. These materials can. play a supplementary .^central, or 
exclusive role in the actual learning experience of jthe student. In scope, they can range fr.om 
a complete instructional system wfth* prescribed strategies which are an integral part of the 
system, to kits of manipulative devices which can be used in many different learning 
environments. - — 



in 
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There are a wide vWff¥x)M6ftm\ ffrntfrrtormal ways of developing the knowledge and 
skKh hi administrators anqstaf^in order to improve present practice: training programs, 
workshops, consultant services, internships, handbooks, manuals, /nulti-media presentations, 
simulations, self-instructional r?H|gj^ls, videotaped demonstrations, laboratory experiences, 
and problem-solving exercises. Profeisional development can emphasize growth in theo- 
retical and/or disciplinary knowledge, in technical stalls (e.g., planning, organization and* 
management, implementation, and evaluation), and/or behavioral skijls 1e.g., rriotivatioh, 
communication). « 

Resource Allocation ^ 

1 * S 4 

' There are diverse methods of resource allocation which can be used to improve present 
practice. Time, space, equipment, personnel, and) students represent an intricate and 
interdependent set of variables. Methods of resource allocation stress ways human apd 
material resources can be organized, assigned, distributed, and/or made available to create 
and sustain a learning environment which is both effective and efficient. ^ 



Stop now and foviffw the improvement require- 
ments you have outfined.om information Sheet 
#5, page 2-69. Discuss which means of improve- 
ment are most appropriate fpr each require- 
ment. Then fist the means of improvement 
selected for each requirement, recognizing ''that 
in some cases more than ope means of im- 
provement may iw involved. vVhen0*p 'have 
finished, return to page 2-63. 



STEP 3: REVISING IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 

The third step is to revise your improvement requirements so that they are useful fp>r 
locating specific means of improvement. Your improvement requirements should clearly 
indicate: 



1. the kind and Quality of improvement to be achieved through the means % 
selected, and 

2. the educator and/or student popqtattons to be impacted. - - 
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* * EXAMPLE . 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


V MEANS OF 
IMPROVEMENT 


improvement Requirements 

(REVISED) " 


Consent shduld be relevant to student 
experience. , 

Instructional approach should empha- 
size direct experience. 

\ 

SjudenttWiould be regrouped when 
necessary to accommodate changing 
studenf motivation and interests. 
X 
J* 


Student Learning Materials 

Administrative and Sta^f ' 
Development 

v' J 

1 Administrative and Staff *- 
Development 

Resource Allocation ^ 


Content should be relevant to the 
economic and social experiences of 
middle class suburban students, 
grades 4-6. 

Teachers iri grades 4-6 should 
be able to plan an instructional ap- 
proach which emphasizes direct 
experience. ~\ 

Teachers in grades 4-6 should de- 
velop specific techniques for identi- 
fying changing student motivation 
and interests. 

Administrators should create a 
schedule which allows teachers in 
grades 4-6 to exchange students for 
purposes of grouping according to. 
similar>notivatfe>n and interests. ^ 

. \ 



In the first instance, the improvement requirement has been revised in order to specify in 
greater detail the kind and quality of improvement to be achieved <and the student 
population to bp impacted. It has not, however, been substantially changed by the means of 
improvement sheeted (Student Learning Materials). In the sfceond and thirimsjartces, the 
improvement requirements have been substantially changed by the <#nean* ot improvement 
selected, v The requirement that dtrect^experience be emphasized in the instructional 
approach has been converted into a Requirement that teacher's b£ able to plan an* 
instructional approach which emphasizes ^Jirect experience. The requirement that students 
be regrouped to accommodate changing student motivatic^ and interests hasten converted 
into two requirements, The first is that teachers should develop specific techniques for 
identifying changing student motivation and interests. The second is that administrators 
should create a schedule which would allow teachers to exchange students in order to group 
them according to similar motivation and interests. a J 



V 



t Stop now and review your improvement re- • 
quirements and related means of improvement 
Revise your requirements so that they clearly 
indicate (11 the kind and quality of improve- 
ment to be achieved, and (2) the student and/or 
educator populations to be impacted. Use 
Information Sheet #5 (page 2-69) to ma^e 
necessary revisions, and then return to page 
2*65. 
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^TEP 4: CONSIDERINaOPPORTl^llTI ES AND CONSTRAINTS \ 

v The fourth step is to assess the feasibility of Vourjmprovement requirements/lt may 
^rtW be practically possible for your school system to deal with all of the improvement 
^ONfJirements you hajje identified, there are many factors which influence efforts to 
improve present practice. Opportunities are factors which favor imprdvement. Constraints 
are factors which in some way limft or restrict improvement. What are the particular 
opportunities and constraints directly associated with your improvement requirements? The 
following are some of the factors you may want to consider: 



Student Abilities, Achievement, Attitudes 
Staff Attitudes; Knowledge, and Skills 
Parental Cooperation 
Community Relations . f 
Social, Economic, and PoliticaMnfluences 
legislative Requirements 
Contractual Agreements 
School Board and District Policies 
Traditiopal Practice 

Attitudes and Opinions of Special Interest Groups 
Debision-Makw^j Climate ^ 
Funding Guidelines 
Availability bf Materials and Programs 
Availability /of Staff (Number aod%xpfertise) 
Availability of Facilities and EquipmentX 
Flexibility Schedule - \ 
Levels,of Staff Preparation * 
Consultant or Other Support Services 
Availability of Funds * 




v 



Stop now and determine which of your im- 
provement requirements are feasible. Discuss 
both opportunities and constraints. Use in- 
formation Sheet #5 Jpage 2-691 to dutline 
opportunities and constraints related to specific 
improvement requirements and then return to 
page 2-66, 
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. STEP 5: CHOOSING ACTION PRIORITIES 

» • 

. . The fifth step is to decide which Improvement fequirementsake your school system's 
action priorities. Having just considered opportunitie*»and constraints, you know which 

^requirements are^simply not feasible; Now you have to weigh which £re mostjrpportant in 
*erms of their potential contribution to desired student performance. The improvement 
requirements selected as action priorities must bear a close relationship to the specific needs, 
and characteristics df your school system's student population. They should help maximize 
positive elements -in the present learning environment. They should be capable of being 
effectively and efficiently integrated ^wittTail other planned improvements in the learning 
environment. Finally, they should permit the school system to take full advantage Of. 
Y existing opportunities for improvement and to avoid or minimize major constraints. 

There are several ways in which you can indicate your action priorities. Specific 
improvement requirements can be rated in terms of their importance as priorities (e-g., 
critical, very important, impdrtant, unimportant). They can also be ranked in order of their 
importance (e.g., #1, #2, #3). • . ' ' 

Stop now and choose your school system's 
action priorities. . Vse information Sheet #5 
*■: > v (page 2-69) to o document your decisions. Then 

returhjo page 2-66. 

STEP 6: SCREENING IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS ' 

The si)fth step is to screen the improvement requirements which are your action 
priorities, separating those which demand a search for me£ns of improvement from those 
which can be satisfied without a search, the term search is used to describe those instances 
in which means of improvement must be sought outside of your iimnediat^ichool system. 

Certain requirements may clearly detoand a search for means of improvement. A 
requirement dealing with student learning materials Which emphasize consumer math 
problems, for example, will demand a search unless such materials already exist in th£ 
school system or are readily available. Other requirements may be capable of being satisfied 
without a search outside of the school system. A requirement dealing with increased 
planning time for teachers, for example, cap probably be satisfied without a search. 






Stop now and decide which of your improve- 
\ meat requirements demand a search for means 
\ of improvement Use information Sheet #5 
(page 2-69) to document your decisions. 
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EXAMPLE 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



I ■ 



ID 




* ' 1 



(3) 



(41 



(5)/ . (» 



IMPROVEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 



. MEANSOF 
IMPROVEMENT * 



HeWOVEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 
(REVISED) 



OPPORTUNITIES 



CONSTRAINTS 



ACTION 
PRIORITIES 



SEARCH 



Consent ehould be orgenued 
aj terme <Jf consumer prob- 
lems experienced by eiudente 

M verjOUS Stages Of develOC- 



Imiraet tonal ippmc* should 
pr(widt hy ttwdtfi o ttof 
student leerrong needs in 
terms of objejcttvei already 
messaged In muttipla objective 
learning situations. 

Instructional approach etauld 
piece greet* empheeis on 
direct experience. 



Imtructtonal approach ihould 
employ *tuel *nd audM> at 
'welt as print medieto eooom* 
modete Audenti with poor 
tilts. 



Teachen tSouW engage in cc* 
operative planning of inatiuc 

tit*. 



Speed madia araai ihould bt 
provided in tht Iteming r* 
source canter for individual 
and group use by students. 

Community eta should bt 
uatd to provide students with 



9tU0tmt WW** Dt ftfTOUptO 

whan neceesaty to aooonwno* 
data chanftnf jtudtrrt tntereets 
and motivation. 



Student Learning Materials 



Admintftrativt and Staff 
Deve l opme n t 



Community Involvement 



j+\ t 



S. 



Studant Learning Material 
\ 

f 

Resource Allocation 



Raaourct Allocation 



Community Involvement 



Adminietrauve and Staff 



Raaourct AJiocetK* 



1. Conttnt should \m orgs 
nitad in terms of consumer 
proc4ami experienced by 

t studerfet in grades 44 (e.g., 
figuring discount!, comput- 
ingnlas tries, comparative 
prwpg of grocery items). 

2Twtmingridti44 a 
etould bt able to diegnoat | 

J studant ptrfonntnoa In 
multiple objective laaming 
situations. , 



1 Administrators ihould > 
assist with tht identifier 
tion of community sites 
which could bt uatd to pro- 
vie* stuo^nts with direct 
consumer prctttm-aotying 
experiences. 

4. Latming matarialt ihould 
bt available In audiovisual 
as wall as printed form to 
ectomnwdete students" 
with poor reading skills. 

5. Taachtn ingndesi-6 
•VhjW heyj regular oppor- 
tunities to cooptrttivtly 
plan instruction. 

Sol it) madia arm etoulo 
rovtded in tha laaming 
irca canttr for indhri- 
and group usa b^ . 



Fuhdi for tht purchae? o* 
additional materials art 
available. 




under #3 



above; 



7.Teethersingradev*6 ' 
»Hpulddt>tiopsptcific 
^Sachniguaa'tor kJantitying 
changing studant Interests 
ano mc$wattofi. 

& Administrators should 
craatt a schedule whteh 6 
allgwt taachtrs in gradts 4»6 
to tx changi students for 
purposes of grouping them 
according tb similar inter 
wttarxf motivation. > 



Tht school systtm has s 
vary good relationship 
with businessman in tht 

community. 



Taachtrs in grades 4-6 art 
already engaged cooper> 
ttvt piannlreflRn inform- 
albasit. W 



The jtjming rtepur^ 
center is equipped with 
portable Iteming carrels 
and well spaced electrical 
outlets. 



service agency in 
the region has a consultant 
skilled in the aasejameht of 
student interests and 

motivation. 



f i\ 



$»sdh ^itt^sls may be diffi- 
cult tO lOGItS. * 



Some teechen feel that this 
type of diepoiis is too com- 
plicated end not useful for 
instructional planning. 



Representatives of the busi- 
ness community expect a de- 
tailed instructional plan before 
they will agree to on-site stu 
dent activities. 



Scheduling common released 
time for all teachers may 
prove very difficult 



Administration fs generally 
willing to move toward a more 
flexible method of scheduling, 
but lacks knoevltdgs of sched- 
uling operations which have, 
proven effective. 



.X . 



INFORMATION SHEET #5 
IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



■ Direc(ions: Use column 1 of the chart to surrmarize you/ improvement requirements. Then return to page 2-62. 
Use column Zttf the chart to indicate 'the meansyf improvement selected fobach requirement itfyolumn I Then 
return to page 2-63. Use column 3 of the chart to revise your improvement req)iirements. Then return to page 2-65. 
Use colufnn 4 of the chart to specify, opportunities and constraints associated with each of your revised 
requirements. Then return to page 2-66. Use column 5 of the chart to indicate which improvement requirements 
are action priorities, fhen return to page 2-66. Use column 6 of the chart to indicate which of the improvement 
requirements targetted for action demand a search for means of improvement. , 
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INTRODUCTION 

. This <jnit will help you plan and conduct a search for means of improvement. It is 
organized in two major sections. The first deals'with planning activities which must take 
place before beginning the search. Those activities include: 

1. determining the boundaries of the search, 

2. „ specifying the ki&ds of information to be collected in the search, , 

3. developing a report form for recording the information collected, and ^ 

4. ' selecting a search vocabulary and sources of information to be employed in 
- conducting the search. 

The second presents guidelines for conducting the search. The guidelines include: 

.1. a description of search tasks and 

2., a search progress checklist to help you prepare for and assess the completion 
of each task. ^ 
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DtTERWtNII^G SEARCH BOUNtiARIES 

- Your tin$t step is to determine the boundaries of you£ search, this unit is designed to 
accommodate a search for mean*, of improverpent * related Ao a single improvement 
requirement pr.tp a »t of closely related raquirerpents for* which the same means of 
improvement has been selected/ -> - . • \ 

1 • * ' " - EXAMPLE • * * ' 



PRIORITY 

• n i \j nil • i 


WcMDIo v" IMrnUVCMtlM I 


1' VrUmENTREOU.REMENTIS, 1 
IMPROVEMENT REQUIREmENT(S) -i . 


1 

* 


Student Learning Materials 

( 


^Content should'fee organized in terms of , ^ 
consumer problems experienced by students - 
in grades 4-6 (e.g., figuring discounts, f 
computing sales taxes, comparative pricing 
of grocery items). 




„ 9 


Learning materials should be available in \ 
audiovisual as. well as printed form to 
accommodate students with poor reading 
skills. ' ♦ 


2 


^ Administrative and Staff 
Development 


Teachers in grades 4-6 should develop 
specific techniques for identifying changing 
student interests and motivation. 






V 



Review the Information Sheet completed at the end of Unit 2 (Information Sheet #5, 
page 2 69>. If your improvement requirements have been ranked in order of priority, begin 
with the improvement requirement(s) demanding a search with the highest priority 
ranking(s). If your improvement requirements have been rated in order* of importance, begin 
with the improvement requirement(s) , demanding a search .with the highest importance 
rating(s| BW / * 



\ 



Sfop now and review the example on page 3-3. 
Then determine the boundaries of your search. 
Use information Sheet #/, page 3*5, to describe 
J • > . > the improvement requirements which will guide 

*~ ^ your search for means of improvement 



EXAMPLE 
SEARCH BOUNDARIES 



Student Learning Materials 

j 

Contentdhould be organized in terms of consumer problems 
experienced by students in grades 4-6 (e.g. f figuring discounts, 
computing sales taxes, comparative pricing of grocery Items). 

Learning materials should be available in audiovisual as weil as 
printed form to accommodate students with poor reading kills. 

Funds for purchase of additional materials are available. 

i 

8 

Such materials may be difficult to locate. 

" • ' - " • / 

\Content should be j^resented m order of increasingly complex 
/ ebnlumer analysis strategies. 



to 



INFORMATION SHEET #1 
SEARCH BOUNDARIES 



Direction : Sit boundaries for your search by defining (1) the means of improvement, (2) the specific improvement 
requirenmtfsl for which the means of improvement has been selected, (3j any related opportunities and 
constraints, and (4) any rented preferences (Le^ elements which are highly desirable, but not absolutely required 
for improvement). 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT: 
IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENT(S): 

OPPORTUNITIES: , 



f , 



CONSTRAINTS: 



PREFERENCES: 



SPECIFYING KINDS 0£. INFORMATION TO BE COLLECTED 

In general, there are two kinds of information to be collected: descriptive and 
comparative. Descriptive infor ma t i on includes general information about the author and/or 
contact person as well as other facts of publication or availability which will help you locate 
a particular means of improvement. You should collect descriptive information for each 
means of improvement. Descriptive information should include the following items: 

1 . Full title or name of the means of improvement 

2. Date of development ( " 

3. Developer(s) and location • 

4. Contact person^ telephone number, and address * 

5. Distributor and location 

6. Availability 

7. Cost * . 

8. Brief abstract (describing target population, content, methodology, etc.) 

9. Other {0HJ specify) 

Comparative information includes specific information related, to your improvement 
requirements which will help.you compare one means of improvement with another. The 
comparative information to be collected can include items related to the four major topics 

described below: . . . i 

• * . »• 

-1. Expected Outcomes and Results - User performance /and Other results 
(positive and negative) evident from informal and formal evaluation. 

xr- 2. Approach - The essential methods^m ployed. 

3. Resource Requirements — The kinds, of human^and material resources - 
t involved ih adoption and implementation. 

4. Implementation Setting — The general context in which implementation has 
take(l place or which would be suitable or favorable for implementation. 

Stop now and specify the comparative informa- 
tion yfot/ want to collect by working through 
the checklist on pages 3-8 to 3-1 1 as a group. 
First check major topics of interest and then 
check the specific items of comparative infor- 
• mation which should be reported in your 
search. There is also space for you to specify 
'* ) In — additional topics or items. 

' * r 3-7 
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COMPARATIVE INFORMATION 



A. 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES AND/OR RESULTS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


□ 


INFORMAL EVALUATION DATA 


* 




Extent of Adaption ' 


No. of Schools, No. of Students Involved 
in Adoption (Age-Grade Levels, Location, 
Socio- Economic Characteristic! 1 1 annrth 
of Time in Use 




• Credibility of DeveJocers 


Reoutation Exoertise in Area etc 




Feedback from Users 


User Reports, Impressions, Opinions 




_ Recommendations of Consultant/In- 
District Experts/Professional Associates 






- Other (Specify) 




□ 


FORMAL EVALUATION DATA * 






Upr Populations 


•* 

Number, Size, Location, Socio* Economic 
Description, Geographic Distribution 




_ Evaluation Design 


Outcomes Measured, Measures Employed, 
Control Groups, Study Conducted by Whom 
and When 




PwaliLaYinrt PinHinns 






User Performance 

Results (Expected ) 


Cognitive, Affective; Immediate, Sustained 
over Time 




_ User Performance 
Result* (Unexpected) 


Cognjtive, Affective; Immediate, SQsftined o 
over Time 




T Other Findings 


Costs, Staffing Requirements, Flexible 
Adaptations, Effects on Populations Other than 
Users (Administrators, Teachers, Students, 
, Parents, Community M^nbers, etc.) 


□ 


OTHER (Specify) 


■: 



- # 



lac 
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COMPARATIVE INFORMATION 

• . " , 



R APPROACH 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


{ □ GENERAL RATIONALE 




Goek 


Psychological or Educational Research Base, 

Pimtiffieat Rma 1 MmSnn ThMW 
wifi^ii ui duv, umi i in iiiumy 


Basic Assumptions 




□ CONTENT 




.... Type of Content 


Experiences, Facts, Concepts, Values Emphasized 


Organizing Principles 




Scope 




Sequence 




□ SPECIFIC STRATEGIES 




- _ Activities 




Roles and Interactions 


Administrator, Teacher, Student, Paraprofes- 
sionel, etc 


Materials and Media 

. Employed 


Workbook, Manual, Guide; Game, Kit; Film, 
riimsuip, SNioes; necora, iape, sesterce, 
Laboratory Equipment; Computer Software 


_ Provisions for Assessment and 
and Evaluation 

• 




□ RECOMMENDED USAGE 


« 


Spadfic Objactivai 




___ Utar Population Character irtfca 


Prerequisite Knowledge or Skills, Age/Grade/ 
Educational Level, Socio- Economic Status, etc. 


[5 OTHER (Specify) 


* * 



COMPARATIVE INFORMATION 



C RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS — 



EXPLANATORY NOTES 



□ <XKJS 

'» \ Basic Materials 



.Supplementary Materials 



— -.Orientation or Training 

Consultant Support 

■ Equipment 

Supplies 

Data Processing 



□ STAFF . 

_ Number ofJPersonneJ 
Type of Personnel 



. Specialized Knowledge or 
Skill Requirements 

» Training Requirements 



□ TIME < 

— _ Preparation or Lead Time 

■ Implementation or 
Installation Time 

Instructional Time 

□ SPACE 

Facilities 



.Storage 



□ OTHER (Specify) 



Initial; Continuing; Consumable, Replacement 
Costs 



Type; Initial, Replacement Costs 



Education, Experience, Interpersonal Capabilities 
and Competencies 



Materials, Time, Organization, Methodology, * 
Availability, Effectiveness, Cost 



Frequency and/or Duration, Flexibility 



Frequency and/or Duration, Flexibility 



Spatial Requirements, Functional Requirements, 
Necessary facilities Modification or Construction 



?6 



Vio 



. COMPARATIVE INFORMATION \ 



D. 



IMPLEMENTATION SETTING 



EXPLANATORY NOTES 



□ CONTEXT 



Influential Group 



Administrator* 



Teecher 



- Orgvtizational Arrangements 



Student 



Community 




« 



Prior Experience with 
Curriculum Modification 

« Other (Specify) 

□ FLEXIBILITY AND EASE OF ADOPTION 

Compatibility with Present Practice 

_. Provisions for Assessment of 
Implementation Progress 

Possibility of Partial Adoption 

Possibility of Modification 

Other (Specify) 

□ PROVISIONS FOR ORIENTATION " 
Literature Available 

— Demonstration/Visitation Sites 

— Consultant Services Available 
Training Opportunities 

□ OTHER (Specify) 



' ' INFORMATION SHEET #2 
KINDS OF INFORMATION TP BE COLLECTED v 

o • ■ • ■ . 

Directions : Specify the kinds- of information you want to collect in your search. Topics for general descriptive 
information are already outlined for your convenience. If there is any other descriptive information you want to 
collect, please add it now. You should also enter any comparative information topics or items you have checked on 
pages 3-8 to 3-1 T under Section II. The topics and/or items should be arranged in logical order. 



I. Descriptive Information ¥ , 

A. FuH Title of theMeans of Improvement m 

B. Date of Development 

C. Developec(s) and Location 

. ' D. Contact Person, Telephone Number, and Address w t 

* 

E. Distributor and Location 

F. Availability 

G. Cost. 

H. Brief Abstract - , 
, I. Other (You specify) 

II. Comparative Information (Enter topics and items checked on pages 3-8 to 3-1 1}. 

* > _ * » . .* 

. 4 ■ 



DEVELOPING THE SEARCH REPORT FORM 



You know the boundaries for your search and have just specified the kinds of 
infbrmation you went to collect in your search. Your next step will be to collect specific 
information about possible means of improvement from a variety of sources. It is extremely 
important that you decide in advance exactly what kinds of information are to be collected. 
It is also very important that the information collected be organized so that it can be 
reported in a systematic and useful way. This section is designed to help you (1) identify the 
kinds of information to be collected in your search, and (2) design a standard form for 
'reporting that information. 

DESIGN OF THE REPORT FORM j 

Now that you have specified the kinds of information you^nnt to collect in your 
search, you are ready to design the report form. Your report forrTOrill contain two major 
sections of information: (1) a section for general descriptive information, and (2) a section 
for comparative information. 

Designing the report form before you conduct your search will save much time and 
trouble in the long run. A well-designed report form allows you to record the information 
collected in an organized way. It also helps standardize to some extent the kinds of 
information collected. In this section you will decide how to format and organize your 
search report form. 

Format • 

There are a number of formats suitable for presenting such information. Any 
combination of the following formats can be used: (1) completion blank, (2) outline, (3) 
narrative abstract, (4) tabular (table), and/or (5) checklist. Feel free to vary the format of 
your report form to accommodate the information to be collected. 

Organization 

Your report form should also be organized to simplify the reporting of information 
collected. Careful attention to the following elements is recommended: 

1. Develop some kind of code to identify the means of improvement being 
described (e.g., a numbering system). 

2. Clearly demarcate each major section of information. 

3. Include carefully thought-out directions for completing the form. 

4. Provide explanatory notes or examples which indicate the kind and quality 
of information desired for any items which may be unclear, complicated, 

» etc. 




You will find that ydur initial report form may require modification to be practical in 
an actual search situation. It is wise to schedule one or several staff sessions to try out the 
report form in advance. This will help pinpoint and remedy possible problems of format or 
organization. It will also provide any search staff who have not been immediately involved in 
designing the form with practice in its use. A "*orking" copy of your report form should be 
used to collect information about each means of improvement; a final copy, to report that 
information. 
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Turn now to the next page for an example of a 
typical report form illustrating the format and 
organizational considerations just discussed. 



EXAMPLE 
SEARCH REPORT FORM 



Program No. 



I. DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



(Directions : Complete all blanks below.) 
Name of Program 



Distributor 



Developer (Originator of Program^ 
Cost (Start-Up) 



II. COMPARATIVE INFORMATION 



A. Evidence of Acceptability ( Directions/ Provide evidence that the program satisfies improvement requirements.) 
1. Means of Improvement (Stiident Learning Materials): 



/ 



* * 



2. Improvement Requirements: ■ 

a. Content organized in terms of consumer problems experienced by students in grades 4-6. 



b^Leaming materials available in audiovisual as well as printed form. 

t 



EXAMPLE 

SEARCH REPORT FORM (Continued) 

> ' 1 ■' ■'■ 1 — : ; "™ 

B. Evaluation Remits (Directions : Summarize evaluation finding* on user performance in the space provided and 

then check the types of informal evaluation data available.) 



Formal Evaluation Data 


iniorrnai evaluation nova 


* \ 


Extent of Adoption 




(Describe) % 




> 

Credibility of 




Developers (Describe) 

0 

* 



! 



"C. Approach ( Directions: Specify the media used in the program by Checking the appropriate box(es) in the 
table below.) , 

*c • , 

/ MEDIA / 




INFORMATION SHEET #3 
SEARCfi REPORT FORM 



Directions : Type or attach a copy of the 
important items listed on Information Sheet 




hie used in your search. Be certain to include all topics and 



' SELECTING SEARCH TOOLS > 

In this saction, two important tools for conducting a search are discussed: (t) the" 
search vocabulary, and (2) search sources. The search vocabulary is the vocabulary you use ^ 
to locate means of improvement. Search sources are the sources of information you consult 
in order to identify those means of improvement Each of these tools are discussed in detail 
in this section. 

• - r . * ■ y ■ • 

^ SEARCH VOCABULARY 

At the beginning of this unit, you determined the boundaries of your search. You may 
know, for example, that you want to locatfe a° program which wilMmprove elemeritary 
teacher skills in identifying the reading skill deficiencies of individual students. If you search 
for programs only under the heading of teacher training, you might very well miss many 
other alternatives listed under other headings such asstudent assessment, diagnostic training, 
performance appraisal; etc. A comprehensive but Selective vocabulary for locating means of 
improvement i* obviously very important. Too narrow a vocabulary unnecessarily restricts 
your search and limits the means of improvement you are able to locate. Too broac) a 
vocabulary, on the other hand, can result in the identification of too many means of 
improvement, only a few of which are genuinely appropriate to youf improvement 
requirements. 
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References for Developing a SMrch Vocabulary 

There ere a number of indicas to journals and newsletters and general reference works 
such as dictionaries, handbooks, and encyclopedias available to help you develop your 
search vocabulary. Several worth consulting are discussed below: ' 

DICTIONARIES \ ' 

Thesaurus* of ERIC Descriptors. 4th ed. New York: CCM Information, 1972, 330 
PP. 

Dictionary of Education. Carter V. Good, ed. 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1973,800 pp. 

Barhydt, Gordon C w and Charles T. Schmidt. Information Retrieval Thesaurus of 
Education Terms. Press of Case Western Reserve University ,1988, 133 pp. 

«t 

HANDBOOKS AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS . 

— ' : ; ! — 

Encyclopedia of Education. New York: MacMillan Co., 1971, 1 envois. 

Handbook of Research on Teaching. Robert M. W. Traversped. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1973, 1400 pp. • 

- INDICES AND ABSTRACTS ' ■ • 

r 

Current Index to Journals in Education. [A monthly index to periodical literature 
in the field of education covering articles from over 300 education and 
education-oriented journals] _ , 

Research in Education. [A monthly abstract journal announcing recently 
completed research and research-related reports in the field of education 
prepared by the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC)] 



EXAMPLE 
SEARCH VOCABULARY 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT: 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS: 



PREFERENCE: 



Student Learning Materials 

Curriculum^ Instructional Materials, Curriculum Programs, - 
Educational ProgramvEducational Materials, Instructional M6dia, 
Multimedia Materials ' 

Content should be organized in terms of consumer problems 
experienced by students in grades 4-6. 

Consumer Education, Consumer Economics, Consumer Science, 
Family Life Education, Home Economics, Money Management, 
Purchasing, Family Ecopomics, Home Management, Merchandising, 
Retailing, Business Education s 

Learning materials Should be available in audiovisual as wel^as 
printed form to accommodate students with poor reading skills. 

Audiovisual Materials, Audiovisual Media, Visual Materials, Films, 
.Instructional Films; Instructional Aids, Audiovisual Instruction, 
Audiotapes/Tape Recordings, Educational Television Films, 
Closed Circuit Television, Multimedia Materials, Instructional 
Media, Multimedia Instruction, Single Concept Films 

Content should be presented in order of increasingly complex 
consumer analysis strategies. 

Spiral Curriculum, Thinking Skills, Higher Orcjef Cognitive Skills, 
Problem-Solving Strategies, Critical Thinking Processes 



13$ 
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INFORMATION SHEET #4 
SEAffa/yOCABULARY 



1 



Directions : Develop a search vocabulary which will help you locate appropriate means of improvement. You cai 
consult the references suggested on the previous page for assistance. 



r 



ERJC 



N 



SEARCH SOURCES 



. There are many sources of information which can be used in your search. Some of the 
more useful sources are discussed in this section. You will want to choose sources of 
information which are (1) most likely to supply the information you want to collect, and 
(2) most practical in terms of any resource limitations affecting yoyr search. The following 
pages (3-30 to 3-46) contain charts which outline? the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of many different types of sources "for collecting information. The charts also suggest 
whether a. particular type bf source would be an excellent, good, or acceptable choice in 
terms of specific resource limitations, including limited time, staff expertise, number of 
staff jFunds, and/or poor location. 




1 



Turn to the search sources outlined on pages- 
3-30 to 3-46. When you have finished exami- 
ning the charts* turn to page 3-51 and select the 
type(s) of sources to he uied in your search. If 
you want to review an example dealing with the 
selection of search sources first, turn to page 
347. 
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CHART OF SEARCH SOURCES *> 



• EXCELLENT 

O600D 

A ACCEPTABLE 



Type of Source 


Example 


Advantages . 


Disadvantages 


Resource Limitations < 


• 

* 










Staff 


No. of 






i 
> 


* 






Time 


Expertise 


Staff 


Funds 


Location 




CfMPATIfHUAt 
cL/VU\l IUNAL 


Loncite summary 


inTormition is it 


0 


A 


A 


• 


0 


SERVICES 


ADMINIS- 

r^mr www f If <W 

TRATION 
ABSTRACTS 

Antbttnct 


overview of con- 
tents of journals; 
conferences, 
reports, etc. 


removed from * 
original sources, 
with possibility 














juurn&f iiiyny 


neip user tninimize 


of ambiguity or 












• 


ertickton 

educttionel 

tdminktrttioo 


time spent sorting 
relevant and irrele- 
vant information. 


distortion. 

Secondary sources 
of information 


A 












by subject 


Generally available. 

\ 


requiring adds- * 








r 








tionaltimeto. 
investigate pri- 
mary sources 
referenced. 


-4 










BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


tfRFOR- 


Can be general or 


Recency an impor- 


0 




A 


• 


0 


Annotated 


MASCE-BASED 
TEACHBR c 
EDUCATION: 


specific, contain- 
ing descriptive or 
evaluative refer- 


tant consideration. 

Not always availa; 
blein subject area 






> 








AkiklfiTATth 
ANnUIAItU 


ences. 


of interest. 














A/A/ MflRAPHY 

AbMioptphy 


Valuable time- 
savers for loca- 


Secondary sources 
requiring aooi* 


A 








r 

* 


onperformenct* 


ting information 


tional time to 












btsedteecher 

education initi- 
tad by th* 
Americen As*> 

cotton for 


if selective in 
terms of subject 
covered. 


locate and inves- 
tigate primary 
source. r eferenced. 














Colleges of 




Ml 












^ERIC 


Teedjy Educs- 















CHART OF SEARCH SOURCES (Continued) 

\ 

I • EXCELLENT 
o GOOD 

A ACCEPTABLE \ 



Type of Source 

* 


Example 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Resou 


rce Limit 


ations 


r. 


9 


♦ 




Time 


Staff 
Expertise 


No. of 
Staff 


Funds 


Location 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Annotated 
(Continued) 


lion in collabora- 
tion with the 
ERIC Clearing- 
bourn on Teach* 
Education. 

r 


i 

^ 4 

\ 












BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Unannotated 

J 

* 

• 

* 

* 

f 


COMPETENCY- 
BASED . 
EDUCATION: 
THE STATE OF 
THE SCENE 

Avaluablalittof 
educational insti- 
tutions with total, 
alternative or 
parallel teacher 
programs, sum- 
mary of progress 
onCBTEinthe 
states, lists of 
CBE centers and 
teacher centers, 
significant publi- 
cations on the , 
subject as wetl as 
a glossary of 
terms used in 


Consist of simple 
citations, inclu- 
ding title, author, 
facts of publica- 
tion 

Generally avail- 
able. 


May be too gen- 
eral to be useful. 

Recency an impor- 
tant consideration. 

Secondary sour- 
ces of informa- 
tion requiring 
additional time 
to locate and 
investigate pri- 
mary sources 
referenced. 

* 


A 

* 


A 


A 


t ' 


0 

i 

i 



CHART OF SEARCH SOURCES (Continued) 
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• EXCELLENT 

OGOOD' . . 
A ACCEPTABLE 



> 



Ty0e"of Source 



Example 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Resource Limitations 



Time 



Staff 
Expertise 



No. of 
Staff 



Funds 



Location 



BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Unannotated 
(Continued) 



disusing this 
approach. Other 
available CBE 
publications in 
also listed. 



CONFERENCES 



s 



ASSOCIATION 
FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND 
CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
-ANNUAL "" 
CONFERENCE 

A national con- 
fsnnct focusing 
on the- improve- 
ment of curricu- 
lum and methods 
of teaching and 
supervision. 



Afford opportuni- 
ties for direct 
interaction with 
others sharing simi- 
lar interests, expe- 
riences, and 
possessing related 
information. 

Personal contacts 
can be established* 
which may prove \< 
helpful in the •1 ,% 
future. .^J 1 " 

Good M^bf ' 
informal 

about eViKinj^ 
means of imRtwe 



Often held during 
"school" time. 

Ma^fcheld at a 

remote location. 

GenJfafty allow ( 
jfyleiitn* for in-' 
deprnfliscussion 
With Hey partici- 



•o 



4 



ment. 




CHART OF SEARCH SOURCES {Continued} 



• EXCELLENT 

0 GOOD 

A ACCEPTABLE 



Type of Source 



CONSULTANTS 



< . ;■>».'• < ;. i 



Exemple 



EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, INC. 

A private, non- 
profit corpora- 
tion which 
tponsom con- 
sulting servict for 
public shook 
interested in 
developing open 
education 
programs. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Supplement staff 
skills and knowl- 
edge. 

Can furnish exper- 
tise tailored to 
individual needs 
of district. 

Dialogue to clarify 
search purposes 
is possible. 

May have knowledge 
of or access to a 
variety of means of 
improvement and 
other sources 
of information. 

Can provide profes- 
sional opinion to aid 
selection process. 



May not be avail- 
able when needed. 

* 

May require con- 
siderable orienta- 
tion to the 
district's situ- 
ation. 

Can be expensive. 



Resource Limitations 



Time 



Staff 
Expertise 



No. of 
Staff 



Funds 



Location 



^myNDIVIDU' 




mmm 



Allow for immedi- 
ate personal obser- 
vation of a program 
in action. - 

Permit discussion of 
program with 
practitioners expe- 
rienced in its 
implementation. 



Sites may not be 
located within 
reasonable 

proximity. 

Travel costs for 
personnel who k 
ought to visit 
site may- be 
< prohibitive. 



0. 



0 

ERIC 
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CHART OF SEARCH SOURCES (Continued) 




Type of Source 


Example 


Advantages Disadvantages 


Resource Limitations 








Time 


Staff 
Expertise 


No. of 
Staff 


Funds 


Location 


DEMONSTRA- 
TION SITES 
(Continued) 


grams which may 
be visited for pur- 
poses of observe- 
tion. 


Can provide practi- 
cal answers to 
practical questions 
about introduction, 
implementation, 
costs, etc. of 
program. 




* 




* 




DIRECTORIES 


THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF . 
ASSOCIATIONS 

A standard guide 
to national asso- 
ciations of the 
United States, 
their activities 
and publications. 


Promising leads to Very rapidly 
subject experts and outdated, 
consultants, pub- Usefulness varies 
Itsners, distributors, accordfng to 
associations, founda- amount 8nd quat . 
tions, exemplary j tv 0 f informa- 

achoola. tion 

Soto directories Some indexed 

MWonlV onlybyname> 
detcnptrveinfor- impedimentt0 

matron; otheri 

include evaluative 

comments. May not be avail- 
able in area 

Generally available. oUmml 


0 

i 

A 


0 


• 

0 


§ 

0 ■ 


ft. 

0 

i 



* 

a 
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• EXCELLENT 

OGOOD 

^ ACCEBJTABLE 



CHART OF SEARCH SOURCES (Continued) 



• EXCELLENT 

OGOOD 
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Typt of Source 



Example 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Resource Limitations, 



'if 



Time 



Staff 
Expertise 



No. of 
Staff 



Funds 



Location 



HANDBOOKS 



SECOND HAND- 
BOOK OF 
RESEARCH ON 
TEACHING 

A rr^jor hand- 
book with com- 
prehensive 
coverage of 
research and 
innovation in 
inching. 



Concise general 
coverage with sug- 
gestions for fur- 
ther investigation. 

Ordinarily descrip- 
tive rather than 
evaluative. 

Generally available. 



lapidJy outdated. 

Not helpful it 
search has 
already been 

fairly specifi- 
cally defined. 



INDEXING 
SERVICES 



ERIC 



RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 

A monthly 
abstract journal 
which contains 
resumes of 
selected research 
reports and 
descriptions of 
outstanding pro- 
grams from ERIC 
Clearinghouses. 



Access systems for 


Sources may not 


identifying content 


cover literature 


of journals, confer- 


relevant to 


ences, reports poten- 


search question. 


tially relevant to 


Usefulness varies 


district's needs. 


according to 


More effective for 


thoroughness of 


a specifically 


particular index- 


defined search. 


ing system, e,g., 


Generally available. 


cross-referencing, 


synonymous 4 




terms, rotated 




descriptor dis- 




play, etc. 


i 


Include only gen- 




eral classificjf^. 




tions such as ; 




subject-heading, 




title, author 
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Time 
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Sttff 
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Location 


INDEXING 
SERVICES 
(Continued) 

... t t , 

* 

» 




wtoicharenot 
very helpful in 
determining rele- 
vance of content 
of item indexed. 
Possibility that 
many irrelevant 
items will have 
to be sorted. 

Secondary 
sources of infor- 
mation requiring 
additional time 
to find primary 
^ < sources refer- 
enced. 


i 


i 








^INFORMATION 
CLEARING- 
HOUSES 

o 

ERJC 


ERIC (EDUCA- 
TIONAL 
RESOURCES 
INFORMATION 
CENTER) 

Anttiontlly 
tponnrki infor- 
mttkjDtftttm 
fortducation ■ 
compomd of 
chtringhoum 
with trm of 
aperie/ inttmt 
for which thiy 


Theoretically have The majority 
potential furnish tend to provide 
comprehensive and prepackaged 
relevant information information, 
on general or spe- servicing requests 

cific tooict ind/ftr on s amuiral 

VI mv IWfrlva BllUrvl VII 0 yBlWIfll 

to provide direction rather than an 
to other helpful individual basis, 
sources of infor- Some, however, 
mation. will tailor 

May provide back- ^P 00 " » 
up services such as ^dividual needs, 
document repro- < 4 
duction. 1 % i i 
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Example 


i 

Advantages Disadvantages 


Resource timiti 


Jtions 










Time 


Staff 
Expertise 


No. of. 
Staff 


Funds* 


Location 


INFORMATION 
CLEARING- 
HOUSES 
(Continued) 

* 


monitor, toovin, 
tvluitt, abttnct, 
and list litvttun 
for Mutton in 
ERICpublkt- 
front 

\ 


In some cues, actual Format in which 
materials associated information is 
with programs may available may be 
be reproduced in awkward or cum- 
inexpensive form bersome to use 
and obtainable (e.g., micro- 
through clearing- flchc). 

^ 0Ufa - Response time 
Where local infor- may be slow, 
metion centers 
exist, actual materi- 
als' may be "on 
file;" 

Generally accessible. 


« 




• 






INFORMATION 

SEARCH 

SERVICES 

4 


SMI R$ (SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT 

INFORMATION 

RETRIEVAL 

SERVICE) 

An ERIC Our- 
inghoumon 
Educational Man- 
aajanwnt which 
otftn manual and 
compute march 
mrvicet- 


Specialized assis- Particular search 
tance in locating service may not 
desired information, cover a useful 
whether of a general database, 
or specific nature, exnmive 

Servicescanbe Maybetime- 
uilored to individ- owning. 

ual user's needs. ... 

* Information 
Compensate for lack is often 

of expertise in con- mifUfflB4m 
ducting a search. the search vocab- 
Generally accessible, utary employed. 
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INFORMATION 
SEARCH 
SERVICES 
(Continued) 



May not provide 
sufficient oppor- 
tunities for dia- 
logue about dis- 
trict's specific 
information 
needs. 



JOURNALS 
Technical 



ERIC 



AEDS (ASSOCI- 
ATION FOB 
EDUCATIONAL 
DATA SYS 
TEMS) MONI- 
TOR 

A monthly jour- 
nil on computer- 
mttid instruc- 
tion forth* 
ttchnictl 
tptcitlitl 



\ 



Include professional 
papers and reports 
on current research 
developments and 
experiments. Often 
provide detailed 
information about 
rationales, settings, 
hypotheses, metho- 
dologies, and 
results. 

Especially beneficial 
when a single issue 
contains related arti- 
cles on the same 
theme. 



Some journals 
are poorly 
indexed, making, 
the search 
difficult. 

Sometimes the 
content is too 
technical to ben- 
efit school 
personnel. 

Articfes may deal 
with highly spe- 
cific issues, so 
that considerable 
time may be — 
spent before suf- 
ficient informa- 
tion is obtained. 

May hot be gen-, 
erally available. 

149:.' . 
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Type, of«Source ' 



Example 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Resource Limitations 



Time 



Staff 
Expertise 



No. of . 
Staff 



Funds 



JOURNALS 
Non-Tedj-ntcel 



PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN • 

A journal pub- 
liahad by ^ major 
profawooat orga- 
ntopon which 
faatumartkfat 
on currant devel- 
apmantiin adu* 
cation and aduca- 
donat rataatch. 



Contain news and/ 
or advertisements of 
current technologies 
or products, and 
denouncements of 
conferences. 

Generally contain 
some articles or 
abstracts of interest. 
Articles can be 
descriptive or 
evaluative. 

Good for keeping 
abreast of recent 
developments. 

Generally available. 



Some journals 
are poorly <■ 
indexed, making 
the search 
difficult. 

Articles of inter- 
est are often 
scattered, so that 
considerable time 
can be expended 
without obtain- 
ing desired 
information,, 

Information may 
be too general or 
superficial to 
be useful, v 



0.. 
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NEWSLETTERS 



THE INDIVID- 
UALIZED 
LEARNING 
LETTER 

A fraquantnawt 
Mm containing 
briafartklason 

individuality 
laammg, impla- 
mantation of 
individualiiad 
laarning tach- 



Contain news or 
capsule summaries 
'of current develop*, 
ments in both gen- 
eral and special 
areas of education, 
announcements of 
conferences, etc. 

Ordinarily inex- 
pensive. * • 

Generally available. 



Back issues may 
be hard to obtain. 

Information con- 
tent may be too 
general or even 
superficial to 
be helpful. 
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Advantages' 



Disadvantages 



Resource Limitations 



Time 
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Expertise 



No. of 
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Funds 



Location 



NEWSLETTERS 

(Continued) * 



niques, announce- 
ments Of Confer- 
ences, etc. 



ORGANIZATIONS 
Governmental 



US. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM DE- 
VELOPMENT 

A division of the 
Office of Educa- 
tion which 
administers and 
funds teacher 
education pro- 
grams Ine num- 
ber of program 
areas/including 
bifinguat educa- t 
thn, education 
of the handi- 
capped, urban- 
rural, career, etc. 



Direct source of 
information on pro- 
grams they sponsor. 

May provide ref- 
erence or referral to 
other sources of 
information in the 
area under investi* 
gation, < 

Can be extremely 
helpful if search, 
needs are very 
dearly defined. 



Maynotbe\ 
v directly involved 
in areas of 
interest. 

Tend to provide 
fairly general 
assistance 
through printed 
documents. 

h Turnaround time 
on requests may 
be slow.- 



o 



* 



Provide information Programs and 

about learning consulAnt ser- 

materials and train- vices range 

ing products.' in 'quality. 



0 . 
' * 1 



ORGANIZATIONS 
Local 



LOCAL'SCHOOL 
DISTRlA 



er|c 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Local 

(Continued) 



May sponsor tprk- 
shops or offer con- 
sultant services. 

Readily accessible. 

Very inexpensive. 



Limited resouces 
may be overtaxed 
by local demands. 



ORGANIZATIONS 
Professional' 



AMERICAN 

/ASSOCIATION 
OF&HOOL 
ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

Avnajdrprofas-. 
pomI organiza- 
tion wtiktiisum 
publications and 
providat a variety 
of orientation 
and training 
opporpnitm, 
ratavant tow 
rmds and" con- 
cams of school 
administrators. 



Good sources for 
practical in-service 
training programs in 
some specialized 
areas/ 

Sponsor conferences 
and issue publica- 
tions which often j 
furnish good leads. 

Relatively inex- 
pensive. 

4>A 



Areas of interest 
wilt be limited 
to professional 
concerns. 

Professional con- 
cerns may result 
in somewhat 
biased reporting 
of information. 



r 4 



'*■ .0 
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ORGAN IZATI&NS 
Publishers t 



VIMCETASSO- 
CIATES 4 

A fioducer'of^ 
filmslrip-iape ' 
andjudio tapA ' 
programs oriadu- 
cational tachnolo 



Quick angWtally , . 

^freesourceTof infor- 
mation about com- 
mercially available 
materials or * , 
products. 



The reviews or 
evaluation data 
available from 
publishers tend 
to present a 
favorable view of 



1 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 
Publishers 
(Continued) 



gy forin-xrvkt 
urn. 



Some publishers the materials and 
have coraOltants and products they 
.regional represents- publish, 
tives to assist the 
diem in implement- 
ing the programs. 



\ 



ORGANIZATIONS 
Research and ' 
Development 



RESEARCH y 
FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 

An educational 

research a^d 

development 

laboratory which 

devefoptcurrk- 

ufaforindMiu- 

alizingand 

humanizing 

instruction* 

weilts planning, 

management, and 

evaluationtratn- 

ingforpm + 

teachers end 

administrators 



Primary developers 
of innovative 
learning materials 
and training prod- 
ucts. Can usually 
supply evaluation 
data. Sometimes 
contract to pro- 
vide workshops or 
consultant services. 

Costs involved are 
usually relatively 
low/since the lath 
oratories are non- 
profit organizations. 



Some R&D mate- 
rials and products 
require technical 
support for 
proper imple- 
mentation. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Special Focus 



EDUCATIONAL 

TESTING 

SERVICE 

A mior organiza- 
tion in im of 
tatino, mtttunh 
mtnt^tndtvtl' 

nation. 



Very valuable 
sources of informa- 
tion about programs 
and services related 
to a specific area of 
interest. 

When the very spe- 
cialized expertise 
they offer is 
urgently needed, 
these special focus 
organizations can 
often tailor a pro- 
gram to a particular 
local need. 



Not the most 
promising 
sources to con- 
sult when time 
or money are 
severely limited. 

Not always 
oriented toward 
education and 
educators. 



ORGANIZATIONS 
State or 
Regional 



STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF 
EDUCATION 
or REGIONAL 
SERVICE UNIT 



Can be good proxi- 
mate source of 
information, pro- 
grams, services. - 

Usually inexpensive^ 

Qften, no cost 
involved. 



Frequently over- 
taxed and unable 
to respond to 
individual needs.* 

Quality of pro- 
grams and ser- 
vices variable. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
University-Based 



LEARNING , 
RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTS-. 
BURGH 

A university- 
bemd center 
invoked in tmk 
tndvplM 
befwtonl 
science resee/ch 
induction. 



Can be a rich source 
of information if 
active in a desired 
area of interest 

Sometimes issue 
hitfily relevant 
publications and 
even provide con- 
sultativJhrices. 




Response may be 
too theoretical 
or technical for 
practical pur- ' 
poses. 

May not be pre- 
pared to deal 
with practitioner 
requests. 



o , 



'A 



s 



REPORTS 



9 

ERIC 



EPIE (EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRO- 
DUCTS INFOR- 
MATION 
EXCHANGE) 
EDUCATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
REPORTS 

A series of con- 
sumer-oriented 
reports on * 
edocetionsi f 
products and 
equipment issued 
by the EPIE 
Institute. 



Useful when dealing 
with a well-defined 
area of interest 

Can be either 
descriptive or \ 
evaluative. 

Contain very spe- 
cific information 
about intended and 
actual results, 
characteristics of 
implemented, etc. ' 



May be too tech- 
nical for practical 
use. 

Frequently diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

May not be avail- 
able to general 
public. 
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SOURCELISTS 
Evaluative' 



. -# 



CURRICULUM 
ADVISORY^ 
VICEOUAR- . 
TERLY , 

Awbtcriptho 
tervict which 
pmidet descrip- 
tions end tvtlui- 
thru of selected 
textbooks end 
supplementary 
metentH. 



Valuable references 
which often contain 
evaluation and cost* 
data; 

One. of themosthjl- 
event and leasjtSme- 
cwuminty sources 
to use, ■ 

Becoming mofe 
available. 



Usually reflect 
the judgment 
and selection cri- 
teria of the 
compiler. 

be considered. 

Fewer'source- # 
lifts exist for 
^alhltajcoducts 
manfonbjrricu- 
I urn materials. 



SOURCELISTS 
Non-Evaluative 



ALERT: A 
SOURCEBOOK 
OF ELEMEN- 
TARY CUR- 
RICULA, 
PROGRAMS 
AND PROJECTS 

A select descrip- 
tive lifting of 
elementary cur- 
riculum meteri- 
9k, projects, and 
training programs 
organized by sub- 
ject discipline. 



Immediate guides to 
specific programs 
and materials. 

Exist in both com- 
prehensive and 
selective form. 

Quickly and easily 
used. 

Direct user to cur- 
rent distributor 
or developer. 

Generally available. ■• 



Even if nonevalu- 
ative, certain 
assumptions have 
often influenced 
the content 
selected. 

Recency must 
be considered. 

Fewer sourcelists 
exist for training 
products than for 
curriculum 
materials. 
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Example 



Advantages . r . V p'wkmftfr 



Resource Limitations 



Time 



of practical n^vV^fpf^^^ 
of improvement ; '•• ''■•>■ "'^^\Si^l 

* ,M, * t V: -at ipojrWti; 
May offer opp6r- 'V"'j:<fttt*ric»ii.; ; 

cff skills for idawiti- 4 
fying and/xy evsi Ua- — 
ting ntw pr^a^: ; - 

mteractiohiantf 



Staff 
Expertise 



No. of 
Staff 



Funds 



Location 



WORKSHOPS 



■ c 



NATIONAL 
ACADEMY FOR 
SCHOOL 

executives- 
directser- 

VICEPRO-* 
GRAMS 

HASEtttifiyi- 
ibnofAmkin 
Asntlttiooof' 
School Adipink- , 
infan ditch' , 

indudlnfdmia, 

Rmtafm, SfWr 

igncm.Khool 

dtoritu 



■ 1 . K. 



rift A 



or 



r 



0" 



qttars;sa>^f^;s4ra1r v ; "V i*. '"V. 
iat'hl^^^^r 1 .■^' , : , '■ 

chana»|i:^';;/ J'^,', 

4 CanbeaWurCe 
,of consultant^ 



Sr£ 



ft 



* >. 
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■>!•' . 
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EXAMPLE • < 
SELECTING SEARCH SOURCES 



Information^Needs - The improvement requirements are quite specific. The search should result in the 
identification, of student learning materials having content, organized in terms of practical consumer problen^ 
experienced by students in grades 4-6 and available in audiovisual as well as printed form. A wide variety of 
comparative information is to.be collected, including (11 formal and informal evaluation findipgs*, (2!. detailed 
information on the content, strategies, and recommended usage of the materials, 131 information' rirj cost, time, and' 
equipment requirements, and (41 information on provisions for orientation to the materials. 4 •* 

Resource Limitations - The search must be completed in less than three months. Staff have had little experience in 
conducting a search. Available staff are limited in number to two teachers and a curriculum coordinator. Lpcation 
is not a major problem. 



t . TYPES OF SOURCES 
SELECTED 



T- 



REASONS FOR SELECTION 



1. ORGANIZATIONS 
Research and Development 



Research and Development Organizations are primary developers of innovative stu- 
dent learning materials. They should therefore be particularly helpful in terms of 
providing detailed information about the content, strategies, and recommended usage 
of the materials they develop, They can usually supply evaluation data on the effec- 
tiveness of tjieiwaterials, because their materials are often fielp 1 tested. A good and 
sometimes excellent choice in terms of resource limitations (See chart, page 1 3-42). 



2. SOURCELISTS 
Evaluative 



/ion 



Sourcelists frequently contain the kinds of information sought, particularly evaluation 
and cost data. The only drawback is that there may be few sourcelists dealing with 
consumer education materials. > Sourcelists are among the least time-consuming search 
sources to use. A consistently excellent choice in terms of resource I imitations 
(See chart, page 3-45). 
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EXAMPLE 

SELECTING SEARCH SOURCES (Continued) 



TYPES OF SOURCES 
SELECTED 


REASONS FOR SELECTION . 


j 

3. CONSULTANTS 

H 

\ 


Consultants can supplement staff knowledge and'skills, tailoring their-services to the 
individual needs of a school or district. They may have knowledge of or access to a 
variety of means of improvement and specialized sources of information. One draw- 
tack is that they can be expensive. An excellent to good choice in terms of resource 
limitations (See chart, page 3-33). ' / 


4. INFORMATION 
SEARCH SERVICES 

* 

1 


Offer specialized assistance in locating desired information. Services can be tailored 
to individual user's needs. Compensate for Jack of staff expertise in conducting a 
search. Search services can, however, be expensive and sometimes time-consuming. 
It is extremely important to oetermine in aovance wnexner uiey cover a useiui aata 
base. Information search services are a generally excellent to good choice in terms of 
resource limitations (See chart, page 3-?7). t \ 



INFORMATION SHEET #5 . 
SEA RCH SOURCES 

~ " — ~ ; 7* ~~ 

Directions', Discuss the information you want to collect and any resource limitations affecting your search, then 
use the charts on. pages 3-30 to 3-46 to select appropriate sources of information for your search. List the typels)> 
of sources selected in the space provided below and cite your reasons forJfecting those types. 
; - ; . s — u_ 



CONDUCTING THE SEARCH 



OVERVIEW OF THE TASKS 



The preceding sections have helped you plan your search. This seetion*djsausses the 
main tasks involved in actually conducting a search: . » ■ 

. » 

(1) identifying specif ic sources of information, . 

(2) -using those sources to locate means of improvetherit, 

(3) cojlecting information about means of improvement, 

•f . ■ 

(4) screening out means of improvement which are not appropriate, and 

(5) reporting the findings of your search. 
Each of the five tasks is discussed in this section. 
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I DEfm F Yl NG SPEGI FIC SOURCES, 
3 0F INFORMATION 



I 



CONSULTING SOURCES TO LOCATE 
MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 



I 



COLLECTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 



I 



SCREENING.-MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 



REPORTING SEARCH FINDINGS 
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Task /I : Identifying Specific Sources of Information 



. „ In the last section, you selected the general types of information sources you would 
like to consult in your search. This task involves identifying specific source* of each type 
likely to lead you to appropriate means of improvement. 

Suppose, for example, you have selected journals as one type of information source to 
.be consulted in your search. How can you decide which specific journals might help you 
^ locate suitable means of improvement? The search vocabulary yqu have developed should 
alert you to specific sources of information which ar&prornising. g 

You can begin by consulting reference, books such as bibliographies or indices which 
contain listings of a wide range of specific sources of information. You can take advantage 
of the reference and referral services provided by most libraries and by specialized 
information center?. Or you can go directly to specialized publications (source collection?) 
dealing solely with specific sources of information related to particular subjects, fields, or 
topics. ' , 

Curriculum and Instruction: A Guide to Alternatives, is a source collection which 
has been compiled to help you identify specific sources of information,* Its contents are 
organized m three major sections: (1) Student Learning Materials, (2) Administrative and 
Staff Development, and (3) Resource Allocation. Within each section, you .will find 
descriptions of specific sources of information you may want to consult. They are arranged 
according to type (e.g., professional association, journal, etc.). The second and t^rd sections 
of the Guide also contain entries describing some specific means of improvement under the 
headings of "training products" and ''methods" of resource allocation. 

Two other source collections which are useful for locating specific sources of 
information are: (1) A Guide tcf Educational Resources (Stanford, California: Stanford 
Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 1974) c and (2) Information Sources and 
Services ih Education (Bloorhington, Indiana: Phi -Delta Kappa Foundation, 1973). The 
Guide to Educational Resources is an annotated bibliography .which identifies standard 
sources of information for conducting preliminary searches. Each reference is described-in 
fhtefms of content, scope, and value as a reference tool. Information Sources and$ervices is a 
-compact pamphlet (#16 in the Phi Delta Kappa Fast-Back Series) describing a generic set of 
strategies to be employed in conducting a library search. It includes brief guidelines and 
illustrations to assist the user in defining a search problem arid in searching relevant 
information sources manually or with the aid of a computer. The pamphlet also describes ' 
exemplary natjonal and regional information systems offering search services as well as 
selected reference works and periodicals relevant to a search in the field of education. 

What if you are unable to locate specific information sources of the type(s).you have 
selected because (1) very few such sources exist or (2) the source collections investigated 
provide only a limited listing of specific souroes. In the first case, other types of information 
sources should be consulted. In the second case, you "should attempt to Jocate other 
collections which offer a more comprehensive listing of specific sources. 



Curriculum and Instruction: A Guide to Alternatives. Philadelphia: Research for Better Schools, Inc., 1976. 



Task 2: Consulting Sources to Locate Means of I mp rovement 

Once you have identified a reasonable number of specific sources of information, you 
should begin consulting those sources. A flexible search vocabulary will be your primary 
"tool for locating means of improvement. Various sources often use different vocabularies to 
identify the same or similar means of improvement. Not every source consulted, of course, 
will lead to suitable mpans of improvement. <* 

There are a variety of ways in which yoq can proceed. Depending upon the source, you 
can telephone, write a letter of request, undertake a literature search, contact in person, or 
subcontract with an outside agency to search for you. 

keep a record of each source which enables you to locate suitable means of 
improvement or which furnishes you with a lead. You can use one side of a file card to 
'record information about the source and the.reverse side for information about the means 
of improvement or leads suggested by the source. 

■ . What if you experience difficulty tg accessing specific sources of information because 
(1) the»sources are simply not available or (2) a particular way of proceeding (e.g., telephone 
call) is not effective? In the first case, you should attempt to identify related sources likely 
to yield the information you desire. In the second case, you should explore other ways of 
proceeding (fe.g., personal contact).. What if the sources consulted do not enable you to 
identify suitable means of improvement? You should consider the possibility that your 
improvement requirements might be. too restrictive. You should also review your search 
vocabulary to determine whether it is too narrow or too broad. Dictionaries, thesauruses, 
and other reference books can be used to generate a more appropriate search vocabulary. 

Task 3: Collecting Information About Means of Improvement 

As you locate means of improvement, you will want to begin collecting descriptive and 
comparative infdrmetidn.i Your "working" report form should be used to record all relevant 
information, whether it is collected from one or more than one source. The report form 
indicates the kind and quality of intonation which is to be collected. It also indicates how 
the information is tp be recorded Of> the report form. Be certain to assign each means of 
improvement its own code number. * : „ ' \> 

Establish a file' for each means of improvement and include your working report form 
and. other related materials in the file for easy reference and updating. Keep your files injan^ 
accessible place. A simple log of the contents of each file can be kept, with the file code 
number making rapid location possible.* % < ; £ 

What jf you are unable to obtain sufficient information about a particular means of 
improvement because (1) your source(s) are deficient, (2) your way(s) of proceeding inhibit 
full use of the source(s), or (3) your search vocabulary do£s not elicit desired information 
from the source? In the first case, you should attempt to identify more adequate soarce(s) 
of information. In the second case, you should explore more effective ways of proceeding, 
* In the third, you should refine or expand your search vocpbylary. 



What if you eypcirira 
/sport form was not designed to a cco mm odate ill of the information you have collected or 
<2) tfie kffSi and quality of information to be repprted is unclear? In the first case; the 
import form-should be modified^ accommodate the infonTurtion l5eihg collected. In the, 
second. «ase, clarifying statements which will help you identify appropriate infqrmation 
should be developed. * ; • 

Task 4: Screening Means of Improvement . * - 

You can proceed to this task when you hav? successfully contacted a variety of sources * 
and have collected basic information for one or more means of improvement. Screening' 
means deciding whether or not a particular means of improvement satisfies your 
improvement requirements. 

: Screening cm be performed by an individual or by a group. Some #hool" systems 
prefer to use a screening "cocnmittte.^Ofhers prefer to rely qn^the individual searcher. , 

What if you find that you j)re liable to screen md&rts of improvement because (1 ) you 
lack information^ (2)' the information you have is conflicting or ambiguous, or (3) ydur 
improvement requirements are not sufficiently discmtirAting? Irij the first case, you should 
attempt to identify additional sources which can provide you with the information you 
need for screening purposes. In the second case, ydu ^should sperid time determining which 
information is accurate and/or securing more precise information. In the third/you should 
cbrjj^and/or refine your improvement requirements until they are useful for screening 
rrieans of improvement. • 

Task 5: Reporting Search Findings : 

The means of improvement found acceptable after screening are the ones to be 
Considered for possible adoption or adaptation by your school system. Your final report for 
each acceptable means of improvement ought to include the general descriptive information 
and any comparative information which was specified at ttqy>eginning of your search. Any. 
information which rem* ins to be collected should be collectedl>efore you proceed with this 4 
task.' ' ."■ - 

■ You should check the qualify of all information to be included, in your report. Resolve 
any contradictory statements by returning to you/ original sourcets} of information and/or 
by consulting new source(S) of information. Use the supplementary materials in your files to 
cWar up any vague or ambigugus statements. Delete any suggestion of personal opinion, 
whether iyis your own or the unsubstantiated opinion of a particular source. 

When, you have completed a report forcn for each acceptable means ^ improvement, 
you may want to cite helpful supplementary material^pontainecf in your files. Comments 
describing sources of information you found tp-be particularly valuably can also be added. If 
further Information of a comparative nature is necessary at a later point in time when a 
selection decision has to be made, thole sources Will be useful. 9 



ASSESSING SEARCH PROGRESS ^ . # * 

The following pages cont^jp biftef checklistfrwhich wilt help you assess your progress in 
conducting the search. There is a checklist for each search ta$k. Each fcheckjist contains twg* 
types of questions: (M preparation questions and (2) completion question: The preparation 
questions will help you determme^how ready you are to perform the task. The cbmpletion 
questions witt help you determin^ how yyell you ha\& performed the task. Use these 
questions to assess your own search progress/ r * * * 
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Before beginning, you should consult with the 
planning coordinator tgxtetermine the specific 
procedures to be followed in conducting the 
• search Usp the checklist^)* appropriate to the 

particular search task(s) you are to perform. 
Mien your responses to the preparation ques- 
tions indicate that you are ready, proceed. Use 
v . the completion questions as a check on your 

progress toward task completion. ( 



SEARf^PROGRESS CHECKLIST 



TASK 1: IDENTIFYING SPEGTFK3 SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



PREPARATION 



' — 1 • -Have yoq^iefcided how to identify specific sources of the type(s) which you 

'** •* . are interested in looting (e.g?, reference book's, library referrgl services, 
ettf.)? ; * 

4 " 2. $ If you lack experience, will you heve professional assistance with this task? 



; COMPLETION <& * * ' * * 

l.^pave you Iqpated specif it sources ofeinformation which are satisfictory in 
terms o^type, number, and ease of use? 

Sj 2. *Do those soureeS^tppear to be promisir^f in terras of helping you locate 

£ appropriate means otiteprQvement? * 

» . ■ ^ , ; , * 

* TASK 2: CON^tTING SOURCES TO f?OC AT E INI E AJ$S 0 F IMPROVEMENT , 

— s ■ - r$ : ■ i £ ; - 

PREPARATION ^ # • *' 

v __ Hgye you decided which v^^? of proceeding are best suited to particular 
sources telephone dfTI or letter o^ request *o professional organ iza* 
tion)?$* ' : ' * t 

* ^ 2. Arfe you allowing yourself en^gh tufnaround time if you have chosen'ways 

of proceeding v^hich aifetime-consUming? 
* ... ■" ■ » *i • ' 
3. tyave you developed a search vocabulary which is sufficiently flexible for 

^pcbtkig appropriate means pf fifr^roverr^nt? ~ ^ 

COMPLETION, ?:> . « . v, 

; _ 1 . ♦ Were you successful in Iqgatjlig means of improvement fcrifRm to means of 

improvement/* which seem cosr^tible witfr^your improvement requite-* 
ments? & * „ 

' ^2. Have you established a file of purees consulted for future reference? ^ 

Y 3/ IT the sdurpe has enabled- you to locate one or^njpre possible means *&f Ifc 
improvement, have you recorded *that information oh^the reverse side of 
your file card? ► ^ 
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SEARCH PROGRESS CHECKLIST (Continued) 



TASK 3: COLLECTING INFORMATION ABOUT MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 
PREPARATION 

1 . Do you have sufficient copies of the standardized report form to be used, in 

; *«■ collecting information? 

2. Ate you clear about the kind and quality of information to be collected 

(e.g., explanatory notes or examples provided on the form, etc.)? ■ 

; 3. Have you practiced working with the* report form, following its (fhrections, 
etc.? * 

r.- * 

" CQMPkETION ■ ■ . 

• 1. *Have you obtained sufficient descriptive and comparative information about 
e|ch means of improvement under consideration in terms of both kfrid and 
Quality? , j. ^ 

* 2. Have you resolved any contradictions or ambiguities found in th'e informa- 
tion yoii have collected? v ^ 

3. Have you established a file to contain the "working" report form and 

supplementary materials for each meatlS of improvement? 



TASK 4: SCff EENINQ,Mfe^NS OF IMPROVEMENT 



PREPARATION* I' . J #» 

1. Have you closely reviewed^ your improvement requirements* and the 

. ! * ^ " compacative information collected?, 

i ^.^ Have you taken precaution* to make sure that your bases for judgment are as * 

objective as possible c (e.g., seek furthfer clarification of improvement 
* ^requirements, check actual validity of information colleqjed, comparVyour 
jbcfgmgnt with that of jmother professional, etc!)? ■* 



■9> 



COMPLETION^ • . , - 

1. Are you satisfied that each means of improvement ruled "acceptable" does 

actually satisfy your improvement requirements? ' v?*- 

- , 2. Have you taken steps to*collect additional information ^where available 

" * information was discovered to b^e insufficient or inaccurate? 

— — - — -* : — 2- 
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SEARCH PROGRESS CHECKLIST /Continued) 

-i - — ; : _^ 

TASK 5: REPORTING SEARGK FINDINGS * ■ 



PREPARATION \ : <* \ / - / 

1. J^av^ou determined what (if any) information still remains to be collected 

;W eabh.acc6j3table means of improvement ^e.g. # comparative information)? 
; — 1— -2- , Afaitbtore any final modifications to be made to the report form? 

mm ^J m 3* If there are such revisions, is there additional information (kind and quality) 
to be collected as a result? 

,4. Have you checked all information recorded on your "working" report 

form(s) for apparent contradictions, ambiguities, or possible bias? 

•COMPLETION * 

1- Has a report form been completed for each acceptable means of improve- 
ment? 

2> Has all important information been recprded (descriptive, comparative)?* 

K 3. Have helpful supplementary materials included in your files been cited or 

referenced on your report form (optional)? - . 
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■ - INTRODUCTION 

Bf - 

This, manual is designed to help you coordinate your school system's improvement 
effort. It shows you how to work with ? planning group from your school system, using 
Curriculum and Instruction^ Planning Improvement to decide how curriculum and 
instruction should be modified in ordeMo meet existing student need?.* , 

Too often, inadequate planning gives rise to problems which impede and weaken 
desired improvements. Curriculum and Instruction: Planning Improvement aims to avoid 
problems arising from: < 

• poor definition of student needs, , ~ 

• vague requirements for improvement, 

• premature and inappropriate selection of means of improvement, 

• failure to involve those who will be asked to supporj>or implement new 
program/ and practices. 

Specifically, it shows the planning group how to: 

• Develop a clear and substantial statement of student needs, ^ 

• Establish a comprehensive set of requirements for the improvement of 
curriculum and instruction, 

t . Search for and locate means of improvement which match their require- 
ments, 

• Communicate with various audiences in the school system about their plans 
and f indings. 



CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION ' 

You^ouW take time to become familiar with Curriculum and Instruction: Planning 
Improvement^ It contains three instructional units, each dealing with an important planning 
task: „ "•«■ • ■■ -. «»■ 



UNIT 


.UNIT TITLE 


; 'planning TASK 


1 


Developing the Need 
Definition 


-. — 

Draft an organized description 
of desired and current student 
performance. * 


2 


Establishing Improvement 
Requirements 


Specify required improvement^ ' 
in curriculum and/or instruction^ 


3 


Planning and Conducting 
. A Search 


Decide how to locate means of 
improving curriculum and in- 
struction. 



Each unit contains explanatory text and examples to facilitate completion of the 
planning task for that unit. As the planning group works through the unit, they apply the 
contents to their own situation. a 

Curriculum and Instruction: Planning Improvement' is accompanied by a supplemen- 
tally sourcebook titled A Guide to Alternatives. The sourcebook can be consulted in 
conjunction with the search for means of improvement (Unit 3). 
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COORDINATOR'S ROLE 

As coordinator, yog are responsiblefor organizing and conducting all group planning 
activities. The group depends on ybu to prepare advance summaries; of information about* 
student performance and to identify available resources for planning. You should introduce 
them to the purpose of each unit, provide a task overview, directfltheir progress thrdugh unit 
planning activities, and foster "group interaction. As coordinator, you also must take the 
initiative when additional information or specialized expertise is required by the planning 
group. Curriculum and Instruction: Planning Improvement is designed to promote group 
discussion and negotiation of planning decisions. Your role is that of a facilitator, guiding 
the grofcrp, in the sense of Keeping' them on target and on schedule, but never exerting 
arbitrary authority over their decision-making. This does not mean that as an individual 
member of the planning group, you cannot be ah active participant in group discussions. 

This manual will help prepare you for your roleas coordinator. It is organized in three 
sections. The first section deals with administrative decisions which tnust be made prior to 
beginning the planning effort. The second section contains specific procedures and 
suggestions for organizing and managing activities related to each planning task. The third 
section presents guidelines for communicating with various audiences in your school system 
about the planning effort. Before you work with this manual, however, you should take the 
time to carefujly read through Curriculum and Instruction: Planning Improvement and to 
skim the contents of the Guide !to Alternatives. Thorough understanding of the units in- 
Planning I mprbvement is critical for yoli as coordinator. 
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PRELIMINARY ADMINISTRATIS DECISIONS 

Thjs section discusses preliminary administrative decisions to be made before initiating* 
a planning effort in your school system: (1) selecting a student need situation, (2 J selecting 
planning group members, (3) developing a work schedule, (4) prepartn&a resource estimate 
for the planning effort, (5) identifying other individuals and groups from the school system 
who shoulb be involved in the planning effort, and (6) preparing a preliminary need 
definition. . • . * 

A student need situation must be selected rfVadvanc6 to that there are clear boundaries 
for the planning fcffort. The planning group can then concentrate on the development of a 
refined need definition which will provide a sound foundation, for all subsequent 
improvement decisions. ■ i V 

Members of the planning group must be carefully selected. Adequate representation of 
all groups affected by the need situation is in important criterion. The ability to contribute 
relevant information; special expertise in assessment, ^valuation, curriculum and instruc- 
tional design; and familiarity with school system financial and other resources are additional 
criteria which should influence the selection of members of the planning group. * 

A work schedule -must be developed to insure that the recommendations of the 
planning group are formulated in time to impact defcisiorjs about improving present 
curriculum and/or instructional practice. The work schedule has to accommodate the school 
calendar, budget submission, funding and proposajapplication deadlines, administrator and 
teacher availability/ and many other factors'^fuch^fect jwhen improvement decisions are 
made. The work schedule also has to provide ^^Kjci^ f *l£ad time" for gathering and 
analyzing information about student performs^ and instructional 

practice, desirable alternatives to current pratrtj^||^ct^al constraints, etc. from a wide 
variety of sources. \ . •' . 

* An estimate of the resources which will be required for ^completion of the planning" 
effort is essential. The scope find duration of the planning effort will be largely determined 
by the availability of resources required and the willingness of school syste^n administrators 
to commit those resources to planning. You will vyant to secure such commitment^, before 
you begin working with this package, and a b?refully developed resource estimate will help 
you cortimunicate with administrators about your requirements. 

- * Provisions should be made for involving other individuals and groups from the. school 
system in the planning effort. Support for planned improvements In curriculum ^and 
instruction can be best secured by providing specific opportunities for participation 
throughout the planning process. ♦ \$ 

Orjce the planning group has been formed; it is critical that -a preliminary need 
definition, be prepared. The coordinator should clearjy define the types *of student 
performance .involved in the studenineed situation '{e.g.. basic skills, etc.) for the planning 
grOup. Then supportive data on current student performance should be organized to provide 
.all members of the group with a common information base ior planning. It is strongly 
recommended that the coordinator have some members of the planning group assist with. 

the organization of data on current student performance. 

ft • 



SELECTING THE Ng6t> SITUATION * * 

* :• . •• . .. ' • - v " 

The selection of .the student 'need situation, which will be the focus of your school 
system's planning effort is v not a ^decision which qan ' be made in 'isolation. Key 
administrators, representative teachers, curriculum and%valuation .specialists ' should be 
consulted. Additional information Should be collected from a variety of sources - other 
teachers, students, parents, community, members. Finally, a set of explicit criteria. should be 
formulated and used to determine which student/heed situation is selected." The'size of the 
gap between desired and current student ' performance is-frequently a criterion, with the 
'larger" need considered t(j bemofe imporJant.lthe number of students involved is another 
criterion, with the need affecting the greatest number of students considered to be more 
important. The fbllpwmg are additional crit^a^i^ consideration: ' A. -\" 

A. Pressure being exerted to imprbve&odent performance.- k 

2 V The type of students affected by the need. "- '/ * 

3. The likelihood of improving student performance. 

4. Legislative mandates or board directives .to improve student performance^ y 

5. ^ditlonaf'ltenef its .to |>e realized by improving student performance. * \ 

6. The feasibility of improving student performance. ' K 

7. The adverse consequfences of not acting to imprpve student performance. 

' ; : 4 " . ^ ' 

You may also want to cqnsjder how the student need situation selected can Trifluence 
your planning and the use of this package. A set of student needs which are- restricted to a 
single content area (e K g. t mathematics) will fee simpler to plan for than fleeS* which involve 
more than- one curriculum area. On the other hand, student needs can often be most' 
effectively addressed, through a multj'arjea approach (e.g./science and 'reading), but it makes 
planning mgre complex. / * „ . . -. * 

*A set of student needs -related- to o a specif^ type, of student performance (e.g., basic 
skills) will intensively concgfftrtte on the improvement of that type 6f performance. On the 
otfvr hand, many.typerw studffnt performance are interdependent^., basR^skills and 
attitudes) in terms <^f lastjng performance improvement. w : A 

A set of, student needs restricted t<5 a specific student popul^tior\(e.g., grades v 4-6^ will 
pirmit close >n*lyste of various types of student performance involved and^he identifisatidn 
of student (earning characteristics. On the other hand, student needs are oftfen not retfrietecL 
to a specific student population, but impact multiple populations (e.g., elementary, ffiflh 
school)., ' t / . , . . ' ■ . • • • 

^Uyou. v^^ be jerking witft this package for the first time, it is Recommended that you 
select | need sityation which is limited to (1) a single curriculum area, (2) mo more than 
three types of^^q^i^ormance to be improved, and t3);a specif ic student population 
spanning no rr^(B5marTt^ree a{p or grade [evels.J^ater, when you hav*^ become thoroughly 
familiar with the decision-making process presetted* in the package, yoi/may want td 
consider a broader planning effort. *' \ 




PLANNING COORDINATOR 
INFORMATION SHE ft #1 

THE NEED SITUATION 



'Directions : Describe the, student need situation y/hich will be the focus of your>schqol system's ji^nnin^ effort. 
Ijidicite (tj the curriculum area, (21 the types of student performance of concern, and (3) the student population^ 
involved. A 

±— ; —M. ; £. , ; » ; : 4 
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Curriculum area 




STUDENT POPULATION. 



SELECTING PLANNING GROUP MEMBERS * ' 

A planning group of three to five people is ideal for working with Curriculumand 
Instruction: Planning Improvement. Because the papkage involves both administrative khd 
instructional issues, it is recommended that at least one administrator and several teachers 
familiar with, your student need situation be included ajs ongoing members of the planning 
group. Where a particular content area or several related areas are involved, the curriculam 
coordinator should also be included as a continuing member of the planning group. p 

You may also wish to include a parent or community representative for Unit 1 
activities, but^the remaining units (Units 2 and 3) are aime* more^ toward educational 
personnel within the school system. If available,^ evaluation specialist should be incited to 
participate as a resource person throughout Units 1 and 2. Unit 3 search activities can be 
delegated, if necessary, to staff other than immediate. members of the planning group. It is 
better, of course, if they do # not have to be-delegatecjr 

> The formation of the planning ^foup should be discussed with key administrators from 
your school systenf? Once planning group members have been chosen, \|ou may want to ask 
them to recommend resource fiersons whom they fe£l Would be helpful in conjunction with 
specific planning activities. 

When you have determined the members of ybur planning group, contact them to 
determine when they wilLbe available and to identify any special arrangements which must 
be made to free*hem for planning.' This w< 1 1 help you develops realistic work schedule for 
the grpup. .A *■ . * - 

A ••■-•*■* 
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PLANNING COORDINATOR 



INFORMATION SHEET #2 
PLANNING GROUP MEMBERS ' 



directions : For each of the planning tasks 'below, list the names of those individuals yvho will serve as members of 
the planning group. Also enter- the names of any resource persons who should be invited to participate. 

Check on the availability of each individual listed. If any special arrangements (released time, substitutes, etc.) 
are necessary to free an individual foismaming activities, describe those arrangements. 

■ Pi- ; l, — — . ; 
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TASKS 



PLANNINtfGROUlP MEMBERS 



AVAILABILITY 



SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 



1 

'Developing the 
Need Definition 



v 



1 ■ 



1 



' * * 
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A 



2 

Establishing ' 
Improvement 
Requirements 



DEVELOPING A WORK SCHEDULE 

' • ' i € 

Your rtexi step should be^td develop a work schedule for the copnpjjtierv of each of the 
three planning tasks involved ir? Cujriculum and Instruction: Planning Jmjwpvement. first, 
be certain to schedule at least one group meeting for orientation of tn? entire planning 
group. Your orientation should include (1) an explanation of the. student need situation 
selected as the focus of your school system's planning effort and (2) an overview of the 

\ three planning tasks involved in Curriculum and Instruction. Note: Allow time between the 
orientation meeting and your first Task 1 meeting to .organize data on current student ; 
performartpe. Second, determine the total amount T)f time available for thfi completion of all 
three planning tasks. Third/ check the calendar for periods of high activity >y hen planning 

< group members may be encumbered with 6ther responsibilities. Considefl^acatloVi time, 
special holidays, etc. Then review the activities and 'estimated aptivityKime ieqdirements 
associated with each planning task and develop a rejeonable wor£ schedule: 
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1 


' ACTIVITIES A 


GROUP MEETING 
TIME ESTIMATES 


ORIENTATION OF 
PLANNING GROUP 


— ; - y % 

1. Explanation <9f Student Need Station* ■ * v 

2. Overview of Planning T^ks $ , "* - 


t&hours 


.TASK 1: ' 
DEVELOPING THE 
- NgED DEFINITION 


t . ' ■« * * ' 

/ 

* 1. Clarjgying Desired %udent terformance 
- 2. Establishing Performance Standards ^ 

3. Specifying Student Populations Expected to Meet 
Performance Standards 

4. Dqcumeiting Cuijent Student ^erformanca^ * 

5. Reviewing the Need Definition \ 


1 hour 

2 hours 

1 hour 

2 hours 
2 hours 

Tt)tal: 8 hours 



TASK 2: • 

ESTABLISHING 

IMPROVEMENT 

REQUIREMENTS 
* 


1. Analyzmg Curriculum Consent ' ^ / 

2. Analyzing Content Sequencing 

3. Analyzing the Instructional Approach 

4. Analyzing the Support System/ ^ 

5. Refining Improvement Requirements 

' . ... i . ■ J 


> 

„ 2 1 / 2 hours 

214 hours 

* • * 

2 hours 

• 2 hours 

3 hours/ ' 

Total: 12hoursV v 1 


\aSK 3: ' 
PLANNING AND • 
CONDUCTING THE 
SEARCH . 


1. Determining Search Boundaries j' 

2. Specifying Kinds of Information to be Collected 

3. Developing the Search Rtport Form 

4. Selecting Search Todts v» - V* 

5. Conducting the ^SearchV 

* .. . - v • 

— ^ — -< : 


V* hour ; I . 
1. hour . 
% hour * r 
2 hours 

Total; 4 hours 



Additional group meeting time may be required to form search task fbrce and establish procedures. A varying 
amount of time is required for actually conducting search. 

• • • - r ■ 



^ These time estimates should be qualified by considerations such as thie scope of the 
planning effort; the knowledge, skrfls and experience' of the members of yourjdapning 
group; the availability of student performance data; the extent to which othtifr rncHHlKials 
and groups .from your schopl system are to be involved in the planning process; cl 
or approvals to be obtained, etc. To reduce the amount pf time required to actual I * 
t%oug^i a unit, planning froup members should be told to read the materials iru 
Wijere considerable discussion may result from groOp interactions, you should try 

, anticipate how much time such discussions, might consume. You may also want to spfr 
work sessions on particular units at a logical breaking points, to avoid undue fatigue and 

, allow some time for assimilation and review. 





r 
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PLANNING COORDINATOR. .* 
•INFORMATION SHEET #3 > 

WORK SCHEDULE .' 



9- ■ 



1 i ' 



4fr 



D/rectidhs t Develop a tentative work schedule for the planning girdbp. Attempt* to make your^time estftoates as 



\^ TOfot»TlftlE AVAILABLE 



* V<: #• • -V- : .; ;"' 

* f ;t2\SK Tl MjE ESt I M ATES' ' : » . ' 

driehtfi'tion of Planning Group ' 

'f -i. •'■:••:.>• 4 • -v- 

► 5. 4' Developing the Need Definition 

' >' • V ' V ' .." 

3.^Est^blishing improvement Requirements 

^Planning ancf Qohducting the Search 



4*- 



4' • 



i,, . — 



. OALE^DAfl DATES; : ? tf 



(Start) - -# ^top* 



A 



DAR DAt£s 



to 



_ to„ 





to 1 




1 si 



4 
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*• PLANNING GOOf^DTNATOR 

?\- V v , ! > 9 Information sheets (CoMini 



• \ V-,. v" *M|jpjfV^- .'• 



(Continued) 
WORK SCHEDUL E. 



QmSNTAWdf "i 




ACTIVITIES 



GROUP MEETING 
TIME ESTIMATES 



MEETING SCHEDULE 



Calendar Dates 



Times 



Pf&f iNGfljE 




: . V 



TASK 2i ■„>! : v* / ( * 
^B|%NG 

REQUIREMENTS 

TASK3: 

PLANNING AND 
CONDUCTING THB#« 
SEARCH 



! 1, Explanation of Student Need 

Situation 
2. Overview of Planning Tasks 

4 . Clarifying Desired Student 
Performance 

2. Establishing Performance'Standards 

3. Specifying Student Populations 
Expected 1 to Meet Performance 
Standards 

4. Documenting-Current Stu&nt 
Performance » , 

5. Reviewing the Need Definition ^ 

1 . Analyzing Curriculum Content 

2. Analyzing Content Sequencing 

3. Analyzing the Instructional Approach 

4. Analyzing the Support System 

' 5, Refining Improvement Requirements 

1 . Determining Search Boundaries 

2. Specifying Kinds of Information to 
-be Collected 

3. Developing the Search Report Form 
; 4, Selecting Search Tools * 

5. Conducting the Search 



PREPARING A RESOURCE ESTIMATE * 

The use of this package cfoes not require any special p^nK>nne^acilitie|p^naterials, 
supplies, or services.. If group meetings wn^ be' scheduled during the schooFfclay, other 
incidental costs can probably be absorbed under your school system's regular operating 
budget. Reproduction of materials, typing, mailing and/or telephone charges associated with 8 
Unit 3 search activities are not ordinarily high cost items. 

Freeing group members and other staff to participate in various work sessions may 
involve some additional expense to your~school ,system. Unless there is in-service time 
available or released time arrangements can be made, the school system may* have to hire 
substitutes for ttfachfers. Should your group meetings be scheduled after school hours, on 
weekends, etc. then staff v may have to be compensated for their time. Your school system 
may want, to engage a consultant to act as an advisor at particular points in the planning 
process. In such a case, you will also have to calculate consultant fees and any other service 
charges* involved. 

At this time, you should develop a resource estimate for the total planning effort. It 
will establish pr^fctical limits-for group planning activities. It will also help you identify any 
extraordinary expenses not covered under your school system's operating budget. Ydu may 
want to negotiate a small budget to cover extraordinary expenses and/or to provide 
adequate resources in support of group planning activities. 



.PLANNING COORDINATOR & -..v/V 

INFORMATION SHEET #4 . *' V.. ^ 

RESOURCE- ESTIMATE . 
■ : : } __ . 

Directions : Estimate the resources 'required for the completion of each planning task. W[here associated costs 
cannot be handled under your school system's regular operating budget, enter those costs under the column labeled, 
"extraordinary expenses.' 4 You may want to review the activities associated with each task (page 1$) f>efore : 
developing pourfotimate: , 



'o " COST' ^ EXTRAORDINARY 
. TYPES OF RESOURCES ; " ESTIMATES' , EXPENSES > 


x jiSK): DEVELOPING THE NEED DEFINITION 


Released Time 






Compensation , ; > • 




'W 

_ !_J 


Consultant Fees *;':'• 




* 


Special Service* Fees- 






Reproduction V 




• 


Typing 


1 


1 / 


Mailing 






* Telephone " 






Travel • , / 


* 




. c Task Sub-Total 


* 


, « ■ , ■ 

V 


\ TASK 2: ESTABLISHING IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Released Time 






' Compensation 






Consultant Fees 






Reproduction 




' : ■ i 


Typing - - 






Mailing^ * ' 






TelepJ^e 






— ; j 

^Travel**. 

i* ■ -■— iii'fnra' 1 ■ ■ 


§ 


— i — i-r 


Task Sub-Total 


» 4 


■ 



. PLANNING COORDINATOR 

• t 

" INFORMATION SHEET #4 
RESOURCE ESTJMA TE (Continued} 



't 

TYPES OF RESOURCES 


COST 
ESTIMATES 


EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPENSES 


TASK 3: PLANNING AND CONDUCTING THE SEARCH . 


Released Time ' 






Compensation 






Consultant Fees 




-i— -« 


Special Service Fees 






Reproduction 






Typing 







Mailing 




r — ; — 1 — 


Telephone 


i 


-h 


Travel 






Task Sub-Total 


{ 
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TASKS ' 


COST ESTIMATES . 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 







* 

. ' / « 






; rj * 1 

* * 


'3- 

4 


i 




TASK TOTALS 


* ■ > 


' '« 

* 1 



INVOLVING OTHERS . # 

There may; be a number of individuals and groups within your school system and some 
from outside of your school system who should participate in. the planning effort. They may 
have .the rightta directly participate in making certain kinds of decisions. They may be able 
to provide you with vital expertise essential to the completion of a particularplarining task. 
In some instances they should be, consulted because they will be affected By or will bear 
responsibility for carrying out a particular decision. In other instances, they can furnish tfye 
plannfng group with crucial information for decision making. You will definitely want to 
communicate with all important individuals and groups in your school system to keep them 
informed of your purposes and progress. Doing so will insure their cooperation and their 
support for future implementation of the decisions made by the planning group. Finally, 
there £re certain decisions which may Squire specific approval by a My administrator, by 
the local teacher organization, by a community advisory committee. 

Take time to consider which individuals and groups from your school system should 
participate in the planning effort for any of the reasons discussed above: ' 

□ Teachers — ! 

Parents 

□ * Commljnity Members 
Students 

□ Consultants % 

□ Other 

- □ Supervisors or Department 
Heads 

■ " . ' ■ < , , • . << . 



□ Superintendent 

□ Board of Education Members 

□ Central Office Administrative • 

Staff 1 ' 

O Curriculum Coordinators , 

□ Principals 

□ Subject Matter Specialists 



./ a;- 
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PLANNING COpRDINATOR 
INFORMATION SHEET #5 • , 
INVOL VEMENTIN THE PLANNING EFFORT 



Directions : Enter the names of individuals of groups who should be involved in the planning effort in the left hand 
column of the chart. Next review the planning tasks listed at the head of the chart. Then consult the key below 
which describes the various kinds of involvement possible. Finally, enter in appropriate number from the keyjn 
each box correspqnding to the particular planning task(s) in which the participant is to be involved - either 
directly or indirectly. / N • . *, 



■J 



PARTICIPANTS 



PLANNING TASKS 
1 2 3 




•* 








6 

I 

\ ■ u 
























- ■ './ " - i 








* r /• 

9 / » 

T ■ ' ■ 1 ; 


', " t 




* m 


a 1 — 


6, 




-if 



KEY 



1 . Should directly participate in decision making. 

2| Should act in an advisory capacity. 

9 Should be consulted in making decisions. 

4. Should.provjde information for decision making. 

■% ] Should be Vfyx informep* of decisions made.' ' 

6. Must approve decisions made. 



•' v 



PREPARING THE NEED DEFINITION 

Before the planning group begins' work on Unit 1 (Task 1: Developing the Need 
Defirjitiqn), a preliminary "need definition must be prepared to insure that they have a 
common ^ata base for planning. The need definition should include data on current student 
performance which is directly related to the need situation. It is strongly recommended that 
you have members of the planning group help you organize the data. Specific assignments^ 
can be worked out at the group orientation meeting. ' - 

• First you have 'to review .the type(s) of student performance' involved in the need 
situation. Then you have to decided) what kinds of data on current/student performance 
ought to be collected and (2) which sources are likely to yield the performance date required. 

It is advisable to collect both objective and subjective data. Parental perceptions, for 
example, can often, help clarify student standardized test results. Student self-reports on 
attitudinal questionnaires, can reihfo$e^ormal observations of teacher-pupil interactions in 
the classroom, and vice versa. Close examination uf student work samples can help validate 
the considered judgments of community. member^ regarding student mastery of basic skills. 

In deciding which kinds of student performance cteta to collect, you should ,be 
primarily concerned with securing -data which ii vaUd, reNable, and representative of the 
student population under consideration. Valid data is data which adequately samples the 
type(s) of student performance of concern. Ratable dipta is data which provides consistent, 
unambiguous. information, about student performance. Data which is representative of a 
particular student population adequately sajrfjJle^ that population in terms of standards 
which are appropriate to" the characteristics ofohat population as a whole. 

Once you have determined which kinds of data are to be collected, your next step is to 
identify th$ sources from which the {lata can be obtained/ It is strongly recommended that 
you obtain Cjata from a variety of sources, so tHat your preliminary nee^definition will 
reflect a full array of information reldvapflo the need situation. Immediately following is a 
list of sources of data commonly utilized by school systems: Which are currently being used" 
in your school system?; Which can provide you with the kind of irfformation on current 
.■student performance required for the preliminary need definition? 1 * 



SOURCES OF DATA 



EXAMPLES 



> / • * ' Banks of Objectives 
Documents 
Folkw^Up Studies 
Forecasts 

Group Meetings , ; ; " 

> Inconspicuous" Measures 

, r A - : '<^fcr ■■ • " 
LnteftvJtfW ^ . 

:. '? Observation 

. Personal Contacts 
4 .» Professional Publications 
, Questionnaires 
"•Records '/ 



v Reports pf Test Results 
♦ .! Reviews by, Experts 



-^telephone* Polls 
.\Work^t)pl^s 



. 4 



. fnstructional Objecti^ Exchan^lOX) 
- SchoofBoard Policy Statement * 
. Poll of Recent Graduates 

• Scenariospf the Future , ' 

Teacher Planning Session '\ . • 

Studerit Dropout Statistics 
Consultation with Reading Specialist 

• Newspaper Articles * : 

. Formal Observation of Teacher-Pupil 
Interaction in, the Classroopx^ - " 

. JnformaJ Discussions with Students 

m \ m Research Re^orkf 

> Community Surrey , k " ^ 

/Stu<je/>t Files^Achievementand 
- Aptitude" Test Scores, teacher Comments 
~*apd Ratings, Family Background 
Information, etc.) \> . ■ 

Standardized Test s/ore Profiles » ■ v 

Recommendations of University ; s 
Consultant v ^ - - - 

Random foil, ofBusineis aftct Civic 
Leaders' fc • / 

.Samples of Student Writing ■- 




2T 



If at a^ffesslble, you should work closfely withah evaluation specialist, in preparing tfte^ 
preUminaryifeed defjt^ftion.- Data interpretation c^ri be qulite corhplex, and the grbup's< 
planning will bl realistic only if based oft\a\ id and reliable information* that accurately 
represents the perfbrmahce of the particular student population- involved. Furthermore, as 
yoD work yvith Unit 1, individual .numbers of the groupJmay require clarification of the data 
included in the'need definition or.rnay^introduce additional data for consideration by the 
group. Having .an evaluator present at your meetings as a 'resource person can Significantly 
enhance the group's understanding of the jieed sjtuatign apt^expedite their prepress. . > 



•f 
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EXAMPLE 



JNFOfl^ATION SHEET #6. 

* 

PRELIMINARY NEED DEFINITION 
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CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



OESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



p Basic Skills 

Student* should: . 

1 • ,Pe able to perform basic arithmetic «" 
>. . " operations. 



0' Higher Order Prpcesses - 

• Students should: 1 

* 9 

• Be ableV apply math skills in-practical 
consumer situation! 



Data from the Standard Math Achievement Test in- 
dicates that 275 of 750 students in grades^ 
achieved scores which fell at or above the 50th 
percentile and that 475 achieved spores which 
fell Wow the 50th percentile. 

Data from the Parent Questionnaire Survey indi- 
cates that tw out of 200 parents responding 
to the survey felt that the majority of students * 
completing grade 6 lacked basic consumer math 
skills. • " '// 



Y 
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PLANNING COORDINATOR 
INFORMATION SHEET #6 . 
PBEUMlNARY NEED DEFINITION 



Directions : Draft a definition of the need situation which has f been selected as the focus for your planning effort, 
The definition should specify the typels) of desired stude/it performance ofamcern and provide data on current 
student performance, for each type oi desired student performance, descrjbe ( 1) available source(s) of data ok 
current student performance, 12) current level (s) of Student performance (in terms of specific student behaviors 
wherever possible), and (3) numbers of students involved. An example is provided pn page 33. 





■ ■ - —L 


DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE. . 

V,, 

W.1 


CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE ' 



Types of Performance: 
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'■• « COORDINATING PLANNING TAH£v ^ 

This section- helps you to prepare for and conduct She #oup planning activities 
associated with ipch task/unit in Curriculum and Instruction: Planning fmiwVeme^^ It 

contains: - *' • ■• 



/ 1. a brief description of each planning task, - 

2. a definition of ^our, role as coordinator irt relation to each task* 

3. a preparation checH^jst to use before beginning work in each unit, 

4. suggested procedures for facilitating the work of the planning group, and, 
/ 5. a completion checklist to use before finishing work in each unit. 
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Before beginning work in any unit, you fhould review the taik description, your ovyn 
role, definition, preparation ind completion chedcli^/Th^rl you shpuld read through the 
unit in Curriculum and Instruction: Planning ImpitWemnt, noting the procedures you 
intend to use in ihe margins of the unit texi This' ^ simplify the actual 

.management of your group work sessions. Procedures mfy+bjaye to be modified, to suit the 
group's work style, but you will have nrK»e contfoP ^ rieetipg if you 

determine procedure in advance!. The prepytticm^cti^ help you ^i^wtTenoyou 

are reWy to begin^work on ^particular task arid th^ completion checklist vyilt help you 
jud^e fyhen the task^has be^n satisfactorily compteftid;;/ : f 7 ; *< - .** 

, As jopordjnator, jt/is yoUr responsibility to riMify ^ll group members arid dtfier 
participants of scheduled meetings, to arrange fbf f suitable meeting place, and to brdW any 
refreshments desired. It is also<your responsibili^ib'prdvute all participants with copies 0 of 
appropriate materials from ^Planning Improvement! Some group members will/require a 
complete set % of the materials (excluding the coordinafor^fhanual). 0th$r groupymembers or 
participants m^y only require a copy of a single unit.' If you -expect the materials to be read 
prior to your meeting, then be sure to provide each grbup member #nd participant with a 
copy of those/materials well in advance of the meeting. /" ' ' *\ / 

Planning Improvement is designed so that each group member completes informatioh 
sheets on an individual basis as he or she works through a particular unit. /C master set of) m 
inforrnatlbn sheets for documenting the group's findings, discussion results, ^nd decisions is 
included at the end of this manual. This master set must be completed as a formal record of 
the grojip'* work. Rather than try to record information on the master set yobrself, you 
may want to have another professional, a secretary or paraprofessional present tojrecord tte J 
group's decisions and findings. You can, of course, appoint one group member to act a$\ m 
recorder. ■ \ ' ' 

, Ta avoid wasting time copying or recopying information, you should make 
arrangements for rapid duplication of materials which all group members need in order to 
progress with their planning. It is also advisable to have a chalkboard or flip v chart which can 
be used to outline topics to be addressed by the group and to rec\$ points made during 
group discu^ion. i * ■ % 

' \ . ■ ■ ■ '.1: 1 



f. ; 



You' art responsible for drafting final copiet>of ail planning documents {information 
sheets, report forrps, etc), You may elect to delegate this responsibility, but sfloufd fevfewr 
\ aU drafts when completed. Finally, you should see that planning docu/nents are submitted 
td appropriate deci$^nwkerswithin your school system. If specific approvals are requited, 
shcKjId arrange to secure those approvals. ■ - r 



<2>. 
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YJpi/ vw//, of coUrse, want to review the infor- 
mation provided in this section before 
jppginning work on a particular unit It is 
stronglp recommended that you review the 
entire section prior to any* planning activities. 
The units are interrelated, and you will be more 
effective if you have § gmp of the planning 
process as a wtyofe. 



UNIT V 



TASK DESCRIPTION 

This task involves the use of various sources of data to clarify the nature and extent of 
1 your school' system's sjjdent needs. Information about desired and curreig stddent 
performance, performance standards, and about various student populations is synthejbed 
in a refined need ' definition. /That need definition provides a, basis and directiofPfor 
subsequent pJannin^activities.^-~>. ■*. ->? 

COORDINATOR'S ROL&f f 

V You should insure that the planning group has immediate access to a range of high 
quality data on student performance. This means that student performance data has to be 
cpllectedj summarized, and interpreted (if necessarykin advance of the group's meeting. 

If you.haye a*ked members of ethe planning -group to read through the mate/ials^ in 
advance, you^rilf be primarily coniwrned with facilitating group discussion. If group 
memlers will not have a»d the mater^prior to your meeting, You will want to alternate 
reading and discussion as you work through the unit. Master set information sheet(s) should 
be completed, as the group approaches or reaches agreement on particular decisions and 
appears ready, to proceed to the next activity or set of activities. 

Try to.ahticipate Where group members may experience difficulties so that you can 
provide preliminary clarification. You can also direct them to review examples, etc., in order 
to reinforce their understanding of the text. . f \ 

Sometimes you "may find that special expertise is necessWy<0 assist the group with 
data interpretation, the specif icattoo of objectives or performance standards, etc. In such 
cases, you should arrange for evaluators and/or subject matter specialists to attend the group 
meetings when needed. You should also make explicit plans for the involvement of other 
individuals and/or roups when and where appropriate. 



UNIT 1 

PREPARATION CHECKLIST. K 

v Yes No 



1. Have you prepared a preliminary need definition to discussed by the □ □ 
group at their initial meeting? 

2. Have you secured sufficient copies of the Unit 1 materials for group □ □ 
members and other participants? 

3. If the Unit 1 materials are tp*be read in advance of your meeting, have □ □ 
you circulated copies to all members of the group in advance? 4 * 

4. Are all group members aware of the agenda, date, time, and purpose of □ . □ 
all Unit 1 meetings? # . ... 

5. Have you had copies t>f the preliminary need definition duplicated and <p □ 
■ possibly circulated to members of the planning group in advance of 

your initial meeting? ■ ^ .. »\ * " 

6. Have you made definite arrangements for facilities, supplies, duplica- □ □ 
tion, secretarial support, etc.? ^ * ' * 

7. Have you arranged for released time to free group members for □ 4F □ 
plan n ing acti vit ies? Wk 

' 8. Have you funds to cover any compensation costs? □ # □ 

9. If special expertise i^ required, do you have a definite commitment □ □ 
from the individual(s). involved? - v 

TO. Have you clarified which other individuals And/or groups (if any) are to □ v * □ 



be involved in Unit fSctivities and the nature of their involvement? 

11. Hj^e those individuals and groups been contacted? O 

12. Have you prepared a brief orientation to Unit 1 activities for use with □< □ 
the planning group? v 



□ 
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UNIT 1 
PROCEDURES 



RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS ' 



Unit 1, pages Uto 1-4. 



Unit 1, pages 1-5 to 1-26. 1. 



• f 



2. 



irJSptof's 



1. Qarify the con^t of "student need" and 4 
then ask the planning group to review 
page M. 

t Use the example erf a refined need defini- 
tion provided on pages 1 -2 and 1 -3 to * 
' illustrate" the three major elements to be 
considered in developing a need defini- 
tion: types of student perf ormance, per- 
formance standards, studenj populations. 

3. When you are satisfied <haflach member 
of the planning group clearly understands 
the key elements of a need def inition, 

' . turn to tW five basic steps for refining 
a need de^nition which are outlined on 
pagel-4. 



Explain that the case study is based upon 
the example of a refined need definition 
found on pages 1-5 to 1-26. 

. Work through the case study with the 
planning group, beginning 1 with the pre- 
liminary need definition and proceeding 
step byttep.#oint out the interrelation- 
ships among the steps and the importance 
of continuous refinement of decisions " 
made at each step based upon" new and/or 
more detailed data.,*" 

Have the group re-ex|mine the example 
on pages 1-2 and 1-3. try to ascertain \ 
whether the Ose study ha*stengtf)ened 
their understanding of the concept of 
'^student need" and of;he three major 
elements involved in developing a need 
definition: types of student performance, 1 
perfowiance standards, student-popula- 
tions. , * / 



SUGGESTIONS 



Discuss in general terms the gap(s) between 
desired and current student performance which 
are motivating improvement of curriculum and 
induction in your school system, 

Explain that the planning group's work in 
Unit 1 should result in a refined need definition 
■and that the first four Information Sheets in 
Unit 1 all feed into the final Information Sheet 
(#5, pages 1-67 to 1-71). 

Review and clarify the preliminary defini- 
tion you have prepared before examining the 
five basic steps for refining a need definition. 



You may want to have th> planning groupuread 
through the case study in advance. 

< 

Use the two charts following the descriptive* 
information related to each step to emphasize 
new elements added to the need definition as 
well as modifications made to already existing 
elements. 



UNIT J , 
PROCEDURES 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



1. 



Tell the planning groupthat the guide- 
lines are practical recommendations for v 
completing the five step process leading 
to, a refined need definition, 



Allow each member of the group suffi- 
cient time to read the^text on pages 1-29 
and 1-30. 

Ask the group to explore the possible 
relevance of a variety of types of perfor- 
mance to their school system's student 
needs. v» ' 



\. Direct the group td turn to, page 1-33 - 
and ask them to select on an individual 
basis the types of performance they view 
as most relevant to the school system's 
student needs. ' < 

5. Have them compare, discuss, and justify 
their decisions. Then try tomove them 
toward agreement on selected types 

of performance. 1 

6. For each type of performance selected, 
have the group describe the performance 

/ goa|(s) to be achieved. ; 



4 



1 1 



n 



1 



Give them an overview of the Information 
Sheets they will be completing^ each step, 
feeding into Information Sheet #5, pages 
1 -67 to 1 -71 . You may want to use a chalk- 
board, flip chart er wall chart to help the 
planning group maintain an overview of the 
•decisions they make as they work jhrough the 
unit. Individual group members also have the ' 
option of using the large copies of Information 
Sheet #5 contained in the pocket at the end of 
Unit 1 as worksheets. , ■ 



Begin with the typefel suggested 1 ^ the prelimi- 
nary need definition. Encourage gfcoup mem- 
bers to specify other types, citing m reasons 
for their recommendations. Emphasize that' 
they should not restrict themselves to' the data . 
presented in the preliminary need definition, 
budshould consult other source? of data. 

Have each group member complete Information 1 
Sheet #1 , page 1-33. TelUhem to cite the 
specific sources of data which have influenced 
their selections. 



Use the example provided on page 1-31 to illus- 
trate the' level at which desired student perfor- 
mance should be specified. 



\ • 
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UNIT1 
PROCEPURES 



li t - •■ " 



TOPIC. RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Step 2: 
Establishing 
Performance 
Standards 



\ 



Information Sheet #2, 
page 1-45. 



ynit I pages 1-35 to 145. 1. Clarify the reasons for establishing per*'* 

formance standards. Ferfornf^?stan< 
dards provide a basis for determining / 
whether any gaps exist between inspired 
and current student performance'. Thtjy 
are therefore critical to developing a 
. refined definition of the {chool system's 
• - student needs. ' '* 



2. Define and illustrate each of threecom- 
ponents of a performance^standardr 
representative student benaviors f sources 

\of data, and measurement criteria. 

3. Have the group review the text dealing . 
with the identification of representative- 
student behaviors, pages 1*36 to 1-38. 

4. Ask them to specify student beha4k for 
one type of student performance. 



* 9 



5. Have the planning group critique the 
behaviors identified, applying the criteria 
outlined on page 1-36. 

6. Review with the planning group source 
materials related to the types of student 
performance selected as the focus f on 
your school system's improvement effort. 



Tell the planninggroup that statements' 
describing the general types of student per- 
formance desired are not sufficient for deter- 
mining the exact nature and extent of their 
student needs. Emphasize that performance 
standards further specify each type of desired 
student performance and serve as a gauge for 
judging the adequacy of current student per- 
formance. 

Use the example provided on'page 1-35. 



ten them that representative student behaviors * 
will help them reffpe their understanding of the 
" nature of their student needs. 

Analyze the examples) provided on page 1-35 
and/or page 1-43, pointing out the difference 
between a general type of performance, z • 
representative student behavior, and a specific* 
behavioral objective. Have group members 
suggest behavioral objectives for several of the 
representative student behaviors in the example. 



Survey available source materials such as curri- 
culum guides, banks of objectives, texts, articles, 
taxonomies, learning continuums, research „ 
reports in advance of meeting with the planning 
group. You'may also<want to ask them to help 
1 you loctye source materials. Source materials 
can be reviewed by planning group members 
prior to the meeting. " 
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UNIT r 
PROCEDURES 



0 V ' • / 



TOPIC RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 
— , t 



•SUGGESTIONS 



Unit1,pages1-35to145. , >. 



InfoMWtion Sheet #2, 
page 145. ^ • » 



/ 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



Ask planning group members to define 
representative student behaviors for each 
type of performance described onJnfor- 
mation Sheet #1 , page 1 

Have the planning group complete the 
first column of Information Sheet #2, 
page 1-45. 

fteviewjhe different sources of data 
which could be used to assess student 
achievement of desired performance. 

Have the group determine which individ- 
uals ajxl/or groups from the, schoof , 
system ought to be consulted about 
student performance. 

Help the group decide which sources of 
data could supply valid and reliable 
information about the student behaviors 
chosen to represent each type of desired 
student performance. ' 

Haw the planning group complete ihe , 
second column of Information Sjlieet #2, 
page 1-45. 

Explain that measurement ofiteria are- 
quantitative and/or qualitative standards 
associated with specif iCsources of data. 
Tell the planning group that measurement 
.criteria deal with acceptable levels of stu- 
dent performance and will eventually help 
them refine their understanding of the , 
extent of each studenj need (i.e., the 
degree to which students are/able or ait 
not able to achieve desired student 
performance). 

Ask the planning group to read the text, 
pages 1-41 to 1-42. 



: ! ' ; 

' m Use a chalkboard or flip chart to focus group 
discussion and facilitate revisions and additions. 
'Guide the planning g'roupin a final review of 
each set of behaviors; applying the criteria ' 
outlined on page 1-36, '* 

Be certain that a master copy of Information 
Sheet #2 is completed. 

t -> 
\ 

Ask planning group members to suggest sources 
in addition to those outlined on page 1-39. 



■ . • \ 
If the services of an evaluation specialist are 
available, they should be used at this point. 
. Stress the importance of choosing a limit^ 
number of sources likely to supply high quality 
data. 

. Refer to the example provided on page V-43. 
"X Be certain that a master copy of Information 
^heet #2 is completed* 

ReView-the chart on pag^MI with the group 
ano Use the examples provided to illustrate the 
coritept of "measurement criteria." .. " 



- UNIT 1 
PROCEDURES 



/ TOPIC 



RELATED MATERIALS 
% 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Step 2: < 

Establtthing 

Performance 

Standards 

(Continued)* 



Unit 1, pages 1-35 to 
.145. < 



j , 

Information Sheet #2; 
page 145. 



* , 



1 5. Work with the group to specify measure- 
I ment criteria foreach source of data 

listed on Information Sheet #2, page 145. 

16. . Have the planning group complete the . 
third column of Information Sheet #2, 

Wl45. 1 *- k 



Analyze the characteristics of relevant student 
populations described in the Unit 1 teed defini- 
tion before attempting to specify' measurement 
criteria. <• ♦ 

ffefer to the example provided orvpage 143. 
Be certain that a master cop* of Information 
Sheet #2 if completed. ' • ' ) < • 




Step 3: 
Specifying 
Student - 
Populations 
Expected '. 
To Meet 
Performance 
Standards 



Unit 1, pages 147 to 
1-53. 



Information Sheet #3, 
paget-53. 



v 



\ 



;0 v 



1 . Have the planning group read through the 
text, pages147toM9. 

2. Using the* list of characteristics on page t 
147, lead the planning group in a dis- 

- tdssion of the characteristics of various 
1 groups, sub-groups, and/or individuals 
included in thd overall student population. 

3. Therrask the planning group todefine the 
specific populations of students within 
the overall student population expected 
to meet the performance standards set for 
each type of desijd studentperformance. 



Have them complete Information Sheet 
#3, page 1-53. The planning|jpup : 
should specify tfrcharacteristits of eaf 
- specific population of students descriji 
on the Information Sheet and then/on- 
duct a/i organized review of all perfor- 
mance standards to insure that they 
represent appropriate and reasonable per- 
formance expectations for the student 
populations involved. 



i e 



Have them^nalyz^thH! examples provided on 
page 149 and/or page 1-51 before beginning. 
Ask them to' decide (1 ) which students can be 
expected, to achieve particular student behaviors 
and then (2) which can be expected to satisfy 
particular measurement Criteria and to Miat 
extent. Various levelsof satisfactory perfor- ' 
mance ma^be specified for particular popula- 
tions within the overall student population. 

. Refer to the example^royjdeo onpafc ) 
Be certain that a master copy of'lnformation 
Sheet #3 is completed. 
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TOPIC, 



RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



SttpU; * ' -Unit 1*. pages 1-56 to 
Documenting . 1-59. • " 
Current 



Student 
Performance 




Information Sheet #4,' 
Lpage 1-59, 



1 . Have the planning group review the . 
■ soilrces of data outlined on page t-40 

bejwe beginning this step. 

2. tell the planning group to read page 1-55. 
Then«ask them to fcamipe available data 

. on current student performance and to 
suggest additional sources of data which 
could be consulted. 



f, 



Emphasize that the data should "relate' to the 
same student behaviors which were: chosen to ' 
represent desired student performance.; Stress 
the importance of using measurement criteria 
which are the same as or at least comparable to 
those established for desired student perfor- 
mance. Note that the student population in 
each instance should at least be a representative 
sample of the student population expected to 
achieve desired student performance. You may 
wanfto refer the planningjjroup to the case 
study/for an example of how they should 



3. Direct the planning group to document 
current student performance, following 
the directions provided in the text on, 
page 1-56. Information Sheet U, page 
1-59, should be used to document current 
studentjperformance. 



pro 



fed. 



RefeWttie example provided on page 1-57. 
A masVcopy of Information ^heet #4 should 
be c6mph 



Step 5: 
Reviewing 
the Need 
Definition 



Unit 1, pages 1-61 to 
1-71. 



Information Sheet #5, 
pages 1-67 to 1-71. 



1 . ProvjdS the planning group with a draft of 
the neeij (iefimtion they have developed . 
to this point, • 

2. Using the questions provided on page 

guide the planning group in a cri- 
• tique of the need definition. 

3. Have the planning group, specify further 

, refinements to be made to the need defi- . 
■ nitton and/or additional data which 
should be collected. ' 



FRIC 



Present all information on a chart similar to 
that used in the case study and found on pages 
1-67 and 1-69. 

If evaluation or subject mattej specialists can be 
'present for the critique, their recommendations 
can be sought throughout the critique. 

You may want to formalize their decisions in 
written form and charge several' members of the 
planning group with respon&ility for making 
the specified refinements, ffoup planning 
meetings can be postponed to allow for the 
collection of additional data. 



UNIT'.l 



1 , * 



, PROCEDURES 



RELATED MATERIALS' 



DIRECTIONS 



t ) '/ SUGGESTIONS 



Unit 1, pages 1-61 to 
171, 1 ' > 



Information Sheet #5, 
pages 1-67 to 1-71. . 



' 4. Hare the planning group complete lnfofr Be certain that amaster copy Of Information * 

{lnVlet<#5, pages 1 -67 and 1 -69 is completed 



mation Sheet #5, pages 1-67 and^-69. 
incorporating refinements and any 
additional data collected. 

% 

* , 1 

Confirm that gaps do exist between ( 
desired and current student performance 
before discussing the relative priority of 
student needs. ' ' 

Ask the planning group to decide which 
of the factors outlined on page 1-62 

should determine need priorities. 

■ /• 

f 

Guide the planning groups a discussion 
of the priority of the students needs ,., 
describe in the need definition. 

i 

\ <■ 

i 

Have the planning group document the 
results of their discussion, using Informa- 
tion Sheet #5, page 1-71. 



The factors can be weighted in terms of impor- 
tance by assigning numerical values. Members of 
the planning group can be asked to suggest 

additional factors worth consideration. 

..... . - _» • 

Needs can be rank ordered or simply gffyjped 
according to those of greater or lesser imppr- 
' tance. You can employ a chalkboard or fljfl 
< chart for factor selection and weighting, , , 

Be certain that the master copy of Information 
Sheet #5, page 1 -71 , is completed. 
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UNIT 1 
COMPLETION CHECKLIST^ 

Yet No 

1. Mas a refined definition of your schooJ system's student needs been □ □ \ 
. developed? ^ „. 1 ' 

r • * - • • 

2. Has the planning group conskjQred the relative priority of those student □ □ 
needs? 

3. Does the refined rtfted definition clearly describe types of desired n ^. □ 
^student, performance related performance standards, and student 

ttopulation(s) expected to meet the standards? 

4. Does the refined need definition clearly document current student □ □ 
performance* in. terms pf performance standards actually usld in 
assessment/ and student populations meeting/not meeting those per- 
formance standards? 

5. Do the performance standards include representative. student behaviors, □ □ 
sources of data, and measurement criteria? * • 

6. Does the refined need definition discuss the characteristics of the □ □ 
. ^tudent population(s) involved? 

7. Has the refined need definition been submitted for review by □ □ 
appropriate school system administrators, staff , etc.? 

8. Have sufficient copies of the refined need definition (Information Sheet □ 
#5, pages 1-67 to 1-71) been duplicated for use by the planning group 

working with Unit 2? ^ 



V 
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TASK DESCRIPTION 

jThis.task involves .the ustooMhe rcrfir^i neecl definition to , design an ideal learning 
environment for promoting desVwTstudertt performance. After the group has discussed (1) 
the kipd of learning environment which would be ideal and (2) has compared tRe ideal with 
current practice, a set of Specific requirements f<pr the improvement of curriculum arid/or 
instruction are established. Those requirements may, be relatetl to curriculum content, 
content /sequencing, the instructional applrOaqh and/or the support system. -Finally, general 
means of improvement are selected for each improvement requ^ement or set of related 
Requirements. % • ; 

i 

COORDINATOR'S ROLE . 

This unit, more than any other in Jhe package, will produce trfe best plannmg results in 
an open, creative work setting. As coordinator, you should strive to encourage full 
contribution by all members of the planning group. Take time at the beginning of the 
group's initial meeting to review the refigpd need definition developed in Unit 1,^ 
emphasizing that it should be the primary focus for all subsequent decision making. 

It is very important that group members understand that Unit 2 presents them with a 
wide variety of improvement options and a framework for determining the Wfevance and 
importance of those options, as means o| addressing their student needs. They,shouUJ not 
expect that rt will prescribe a spfecif ic strategy for improvement. ' . - 

The unit contains a number of checklists to assist the group in designirflf an ideat 
student learning environment. Because of the detailed nature of the checklists, you will have 
to help the group' set boundaries " for their discussion before close exploration of the 
contents of the checklists. Direct the group to skim the checklists at a broad topical level 
t first. Have them select the most crucial topics and then allow them to discuss those topics in 
greater depth. What you want to avoid is having the group wojrk through a highly detailed 
checklist without acjeac understanding of what they are working toward. • 

As in Unit 1, the group may need to have access to individuals with special expertise. 
Their discussion of curriculum content selection and content sequencing, for example, can 
be enriched by having a subject matter specialist, curriculum developer, or curriculum 
coordinator present as a resource person. You should try to anticipate where and when such 
resource persons may be needed and arrange for them to be present. . 

The issues discussed in Unrt Zare issues o%(inarily dealt with by educational personnel. 
ThiScdoes not mean that you should ignore the many other "sources of information discussed \ 
in Uprt\l. They can provide a. variety of helpful information to enrich the quality of the 
groups decision making in Unit 2. You may not want a gr6t deal of direct .participation in 
Unit 2 decision making by non-educators, but you should insbre that there* is a substantial 
amount of indirect input from students, from parents, from community mpmbers, etc. 
Different members of the group might be assigned responsibility for 'polling various 
segments of your school system's constituents on specific topics and issues. 



* UNIT 



2 

^ ' ■ L 

-* s PREPARAT 



PREPARATION CHECKLIST 



Yes No 



1. Have you duplicated copies of the rfifMK need 'jdefinii\opJjJnit, 1, y D % * □ 
Informatidn Sheet #5, pages_1-67 to 1-7|tt for all members oH:he 

planning group? ; • 

2. Have you secured sufficient copies off thp Unit ? materifilHbr group □ □ 
members and other participants? / r( 

3. If the Unit 2 materials are be read in advance of your meeting, have □ q/ 
^ou circulated copies to all rrWnbers of the group in advance? 

4> Are all group members aware o\ the agenda, date, time, and purp6se of 
all Unit 2 meetings? 



5. » If group members are to review and familiarise themselves yvith the , q -q 

Unit 1 need definition in advance of your meeting, have you circulated 
copies to them in advance? ? 

6. Have you made definite arrangements for fabilities, supplies, duph'ca- q \y 

tions, secretarial support, eto?? * 

7. If special expertise is required, do you have a definite 0 commitment □ 
from the individuals involved? * * 

8. Have you clarified which other individuals and/or groups (if any) are to □ 
be involved in Unit "2 activities and the nature of their involvement? 

9. Have those individuals and groups been contacted? * f □ 

10. Have you prepared a brief orientation to Unit 2 activities for" use with/ □ □ 
the planning group? 
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UNIT 2 *• 

v 

"PROCEDURE* , 



t 
* 



TOPl d"^ ^ frSLATEty MATERIALS 

:io«M 



DIRECTIONS 5 



4 



SUGGESTIONS 



— , . - T - . 

Make certain \hat each member has a tfped 
copy of the Need Definition from. Unit 1.' 
(Information Sheet #5, pagesM-67 to 1-71 )'. 
Clarify any terms which may be unfamiliar to 
members of the group, The terms "curriculum 
content/""co(jtent sequencing," instructional 
approach," "support system," and "improve- 
ment requirement" should be defined. The 
four basic planning steps used in Unit-2 should 
also be reviewed with the group. ' ■ 

Use the Worksheet on page 2-7 to document 
their decisions. The example on page 2-5 
illustrates how to complete the Worksheet. 

% 



Intwductioif Ujjnit 2, pages 2^1 to 2# y 1 . Ask group members to read through the' 
*' ' • • * IntrotJuctton to Unit 2, if theyhavenot 



' '. already done so. 

) A.;- 



V 



V: 



2. Have the group decide which student 
heed or set of related student needs 
included in the Unit 1 need definition 
should receive primary attention in their 
planning, f * ' » A 



Unit 2, pages 2-9 to 
2-17. ' ' 




1 . Have the planning group review the 
planning steps outlined on pages 2-9 to 
212, 

2. Summarize the directions provided in the 
text on page 2-9 for the group. 

. / 




V 



3. Have each member of the planning 
group individually analyze the content 
implications of the needs chosen from 
thtjir need definition (Worksheet, page 

.,"1 



Take time to discuss in detail the types of con- 
teat described on page MO. 

Use the example, pages 2-13 and 2-1 5, to 
illustrate how to complete each step. Empha- 
size that the same decision making process will « 
be followed in discussing content sequencing, 
instructional approach, and the support system. 
Note that the examples throughout the unit are 
based upon the sample need definition from 
Unit 1, pages 1-2 and 1-3. 



Remind tk^rn that their task is to select types 
of content which would be ideal for helping " \ 
students achieve desired student performance, ^ 
{considering the characteristics offach student 
'population involved. Review the types of con- 
tent listed on page 2-10 and the guideline ques- 
tions on pages 2-11 to 2-12 before asking them 
to make content selection decisions. 
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UNIT2 • * / 
PROtfD.URft ' 



. Tortc 



RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS' 



4. 

Curriculum 

Content 

(Continued) 
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Unit 2, pages 24 to 

2-17/ 



Information Sheet #1 , 
page-2-1j! 

— if ~ 



V 



M.' Conduct a group discussion of the types' 

of content selected individual mem: 
' „ bers of the planning g^oup, - 

• 5. Encourage the 1 planning group to reach • 
agreement qp the types of content , which' 
'would be ideal fori,promOting desired , 

' 1 student perfoinfance. , 

- 6. Direct them to formulate reasons for each 
of their decisions about ideal content! 



7. Haveithem complete the section of 
• Infor/nation Sheet ^1 dealing with 

"id*' content. ' ' , 

Q 

8. Guide the planning group in an analysjs 1 
of your school system's present curricu- 
lum content. 

9. Have them complete the section 4f 
Information Sheet #1 dealing with* 1 

"present content." * . 

, • ' 1,- 

10. .Help the planning* group make an * - 
explicit comparison of their "ideal" 
and "present" curriculum content. 

1 1 . C^Jide them in drafting a set of improve- 
ment requirements based upon the results 
of the comparison. 



12. flave the planninggroup screen all 
improvement requirements, separating 
genuine requirements frorff preferences. 



o 
L 



11 



Ask each group member \o provide reasons for 
his/her recommendations: *<• ' . 

Each" individual's, copy of Information Sheet , 
#1 , page 2-1 7, can be used for working 
purposes v * 

Have them use their individual copies of 
Information Sheet #1 , page 2-17 for working 
purposes. 

* 1 



'You may want to use a chalkboard or flip chart 
to facilitate comparison. • 

i 

Tell the planning group that where comparison 
reveals OMhat an element of ideal content is 
lacking and/or (2) that an element of ideal con- 
tent is not present to a satisfactory extent in 
their present curriculum, they should identify 
an improvement requirement. . 

Explain that preferences are those requirements 
/which are not considered absolutely essential 
for promoting desired student performance. 
Tell them that their requirements will help 
them locate suitable means of improvement and 
that preferences will help them select the most 
atpropriate-means of improvement. 



. UNIT 2 
PROCEDURES 



' SUGGESTIONS 



TOPIC RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



Be certain that a mas(er copy of Information , 
Sheet #1 is completed. ■ 



Curriculum 
6>nttnt -\ 
(Continued) 



Unit 2, pages 2-9 to 
M7. \ 




13. , Hi* thejlanning group complete 
Information Sheet #1 , page 2-1 7. 

ft V 



i 



Content . 
Sequencing 



4 



v. 
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Unit 2, pages 2-1$ to 



2-29. 



Information Sheet #2, 
page 2-29; 



r 



1 . / Have the plannijjg group review the 
planning steps outlined on pages 2-19 . 

1 2-23.+ ; 

2. /Summarize the directions provided in 
the text on page 2-19 for the group. 

3. Have each member of the planning 
> group generate recommendations 

regarding "ideal" content sequencing 
- for each type of content described on 
Information Sheet #1 , page 2-17. 

4. Encourage the planning group to reach 
agreement on ideal content sequencing 
for each type of content. 



\ 



Take time to discuss in detail the-types olcon- . 
tent sequencing described on p3geY2-20 to 
2-21. . - j . 

Use 'the example provided on pages 2-25 to 
, 2-27 to illustrate how to complete each step. • 

' Emphasize the necessity of providing sup- 
porting reasons for each ^commendation. 
You may want to use a chalkboard or flip chart 
to focus discussion. 

Each individual'* copy of Information Sheet 
#2, page 2-29 can be used for working pur- , 
poses. Stress that their supporting reasons for 
each decision should cite factors related to - 
desired student performance, student character- 
istics, and/or the particular type of content In 
question. Review with them the guideline 
questions on page 



\ 5: Have ,them complete the section of 
' Information Sheet #2 dealing with 
"ideal" content sequencing. 

6. Guide the planning grlup in an analysis 
-of the content sequencing of your 
school system's present curriculum 
cqrftent.^ 

7. Have them complete the section of 
• Information !>heet #2 dealing with 

"present consent sequencing." 

8. Help the planning group-make an 
explicit comparison of "ideal" and 
"present" content sequencing. 



You may want to use a chalkboard or flip 
chart to facilitate comparison. - 



Content 

Sequencing 

(Continued! 



Unit 2, pages 2-19 to 
. 329, 



Information Sne<f#2, 



1 9. Guide them in drafting a set of improve- 
ment requirements based upon the results 
Of the'comparison. 

10. Have the plannirfygroup screen the 
improvement requirements, separating 
requirements from preferences. 

Ml. Have the planning group complete 
Information Sheet#2 f page 2-29. 



f 



Be sure that a master copy of Information 
Sheet u is completed. 



tnftructional 
Approach 



Unit 2, pages 2-31 to 
243. 



Information Sheet #3, 
page 243. 



J . Have the planning group review the first 
paragraph on pay 2-31 and the planning 
' steps on page 2-36. 

1 2. Allow each member of the group time to 
review the definition of each of the 
instructional strategies outlined on pages 
2-31 to 2-38. ' 

3. Ask individual planning group members 
to select the strategies they consider most 
critical for promoting desired student 
performance. 

4. Conduct a group discussion of the stftte- 
gies selected and help the planning group 
reach agreement on a limited number of 
critical strategies. 

» 

5. Work through Jthe checklists of options 
associated with each strategy (pages 
2-31 to 2-36) with the planning group. 
Ask the group to discuss the options 
associated with each of the strategies 
they have selected and to choose the 
option(s) to be included in their ideal 
instructional approach. 



Remind them that their first step is to specify 
an ideal instructional approach. Review the 
example on pages 2-37 to 241 before beginning 
work jn this section. 

Clarify terms where necessary. Avoid a discus- - 
sion of specific options at this point. 



Allow time for exploration of the reasons 
underlying individual group members' selection 
of particular strategies. 

\ 

■Each individual's copy of Information Sheet 
#3; page 243, can be used for working pur- 
poses at this step and the next. 

As the planning group discusses various options, 
emphasize the importance of having supportive 
reasons for each option chosen. The reasons 
should relate to desired student performance,' 
student characteristics, and/or previous 
decisions about curriculum content/content 
sequencing. 
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1 



PROCEDURES 



4 



TOPIC 



RELATf D MATERIALS ' 



DIRECTIONS 



Instructional 

Approach 

(Continued) 



Unit- 2, pages 2-31 tp y 
2-43. 



n yrfformation Sheet #3, 



6. Have the«planning grpijp complete the 
section of Information Sheet #3 dealing 
. with "ideej" instructional approach. 



SUGGESTIONS 



Help them formulate a reason for each decision, 
where they have not already done so. s " 



7. Guide the planning group in an analysis, v . 
of your school syj^mk present instruc- , 1 

y "tibnal approach x \ 

8. Have them complete the sectionof 
• Information Sheet #3 dealing with 

' "present" instructional approach. 

9. Help the planning group make an 
explicit comparison of their "ideal" 
and "present" instructional approaches; 

10. Guide them in drafting a set otymprove- . 
•ment requirements based upon the results 
of the comparison. , 1 

11. Have the planning group screen all ' 
.improvement requirements, separating 
genuine requirements from preferences. 

. 12. Have the planning group complete 
Information Sheet #3, page 243. > 



Be certain that a master copy of Information 
Sheet #3 is completed. 



Support 
System 



Unit 2, pages 2-45 to 
2-59, 



Information Sheet #4, 
page 2-59. 



. - v. 



1 . Have the planning group read the firet 
paragraph on page 2-45 an<| then review 
the improvement requirements they have 
specified on lnformation$heetf#1/2, 
and 3, pages 2-17, 2-29, and 2-43. 

2 . Al low each member of the group time to 
review the definition of each of the sup- '' 
port system strategies outlined on pages . 
2*5 to 2-51. 

3. Ask individual planning group members 
to select the strategies they consider most 
critical for promo^g desired student 
performance. 



Emphasize that their first Hep is to determine 
what would constitute an ideal support system. 
Review the example on pages 2-53 to 2-57 
before beginning work i^this section! 

.-Clarify terms where necessary. Avoid a discus- 
sion of specific options at this point. 



Allow time for exploration of the reasons 
underlying individual group members' selection 
of particular strategies. 



i 
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^ ' UNIT 2 1 

• u 

PROCEDURES 



DIRECTIONS 



•5. 



\ 



Conduct a group discussion of the strate- * 
gies selected and help the planning grouq 
reach agreement on a limited number of 
critical strategies. ' t , 

Work through tbe ^checklist of options ' 
associated with each strategy (pages 2-45 
to^Mwjth the plahning group. 
Mk tile group to discuss the options 
associated with each of the strategies* 
they have selected and b choose the • 
option(s) to be included in their ideal 
support system. . 

Have Mining group complete the 
ictionl&tlf^rmation Sheet #4 dealing 
witta"ideal" support system. 

Gu^de the planning group in an analysis % 
of your school system's present support 
system. 

* 

Have them complete the section of 
Information %et ^ dealing with 
"present" support system. 

Help foe placing group make an explicit 
comparison of their "ideal" and "present" 
support systems. 

10. - Guide them in drafting a set of improve- 

ment requirements based upomhe results 
of the comparison. 

11. Have the planning group screen the 
improvement requirements, separating 
genuine requirements from preferences, 

12. Have the planning group complete Infor- 
mation Sheet #4, page 2-59. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



SUGGESTIONS 

Each individual's copy of InformationjSheet 
#4, page 2-J59, cahte used for working pur- 
poses at this step and the next. ' . 

As the group works through tye checklist, . 
emphasifc the importance, of having supportive 
reasons for each option chosen. The reasons* / 
should relate to desired student performance, 
sraafnt characteristics, and/or an analysis of the 
resource implications of the requirements out- 
lined on Information Sheets #1 , 2, and 3. 

Help them formulatareason for each decision, 
/ where they have not alrfay done so. 



Be certain that a master qojjy of Information 
Sheet #4 is completed. 



UNIT 2 
^ PROCEDURES 



.YOPIC . RELATED MATERIALS f 



'j DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



, 

Continue to refer the planning group to the 
example as they work to complete each step. 



Improvement Unit 2, pages 2:61 to 2-69. ,\ . 
Requirements \ 



' 4 




Have the planning group 'review the jr* 
step procsss for rejjpwq their improve- 
ment requirements which inscribed on 
page 2*61 .• Use the example provided on 
page 2-67 to illuMrate me six steps. 



Condudt a review of all improvement 
requirements identified by the planning 
group. 

Have the planning mk summarize the 
improvement requinments they have 
identified. 



4. Conduct a group.critique of the require- 
ments, checking them for overlap^on- ' 
sistency, comprehensiveness. 

5. Have the planning group make any 
changes in their improvement require- 
ments suggested by their critique. 

6. Ask the planning group to review the 
means of improvement described on 
pages 2-62 to 2-63, if they have not 
already done so. 

7. Conduct a group discussion of possible 
means of improvement for each improve- 
ment requirement identified by the 
planning group. 



Help the planning group choose the most 
appropriate means of improvement for 
each requirement or set of closely related 
requirements.- 



. Examine all decisions recorded on Information 
Sheets #1 , 2, 3, and 4; pages 2-1 7, 2-29. 2-43, 
and '2-59. 1 

Each individual's copy of Information Sheet 
#5, page 2-69, can be used for working purposes 
throughout the six step process. 



Suggest that ^they once again screen tf^e require- 
ments to distinguish preferences from genuine 
requirements. 

Have them suggest other possible means of 
improvement not described in the text. 

V 

Note that more than one means of improvement 
may be appropriate for a pprticular improve- 
ment requirement. Direct the planning group 
to combine closely related requirements which 
appear capable of being addressed through the 
same means of improvement. You may want 
to use a chalkboard or flip chart to focus 
the discussion. . 
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UNIT 2 
PROCEDURES 



■1 ^ 



TOPIC , RELATED MATERIALS 

c I ■ 



4. DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Improvement 
Requirements 
(Conti^tdl 



Uknit 2 t pages 2-61 to' 
2-60. 



Information $m\ *5, 
page 2-69. 



....« 



9; Explain the importance of revising each 4 

improvement requirement to facilitate the 

-' - ■ v f -• 



location of appropriate means of improve- 



ment. 



10. Use the example provided in the text, 
page 2-64, to illustrate how their improve- 
ment'requirements should be revised. 

11. Help the planning group revise their 
improvement requirements. 




1 ft. Ask the planning group to read paae 
2-65. \ 

1 3. Conduct a group discussion of various 
opportunities and constraints related to 
specific improvement requirements. « • 

14. Have the group determine which of their 
improvement requirements are simply 

* not feasible. 

15. Have the planning group read the section 
on "action priorities," page 2-66. 

16. Guide them in developing clear criteria 
- for determining priorities, 

♦ 

. 17. Conduct an organized review of all feasible 
improvement requirements, applying 
the criteria and determining priorities. 



'Ask them to identify (1) the kind and/or • 
quality of improvement to* be. achieved and . 
(i) the population(s) to be impacted in each 
instances ' , 

Begin tiy separating single improvement 
requirements from sets of dlosely rejated 
requirements, Suggest that they work with 
1 the single requirements first and then revise 
the more complex sets of requirements. 

Explain that each factor- listed can represent 
either an opportunity or a constraint or both. 

Use a chalkboard or flip chart to focus discus- 
sion. As before, Information Sheet #5 can be 
used for working purposes. 



Ask them to consider the criteria suggested in 
the text and to, recommend others. 

Note that you have several options in proceed- 
ing: (1) to simply identify those requirements 
which are considered to be the most important 
and ignore those of lesser importance, or (2) 
to rank order all requirements in order of thejr 
importance. 



UNIT 2 



^ PROdEOURES ' ' 



TOPIC . RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



•SUGGESTIONS 



Improvement 
Requirements 
(Continued) • 



Unit 2> pages 2-61* to 18. Define for the planninftgroup, the concept 
2-69.. , * V , . of a"$earch.".' u V V 

- — ' A i 19. Ask them lo'sc(eerffneimpro»enient ' " A 

' requirements which have been qjipsen as . , 
action priorities, pinpointing those whijch . 
' demand anarch. 



Information Sheet k, 
page 2-B9 



l • 



20/ Have the planning group review and pom- » Be certain that a master copy of Information 

plete Information Sheet #5^)age ( ^69. \ Sheet #5 is completed. . . . ... ' ■ 

Before complettn^ Information Sheet « 

direct them to re-examine relevant por- " 

tions of their refined new definition* * 
' from Unit 1 as a final checlvon their 



\ 



improvement requirements. 



\ 
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UNIT 2 
QOMPLETION CHECKLIST 

Yet No 

• ■ * . 

1. Has a written draft of your school system's improveri^ent requirements □ □ 
(including requirements targeted for jJirfct action as well as require- 
ments targeted for search) been developed? ' ' 

2. Did the planning group review the iinmfcrtnfinitinii from Unit 1 before □ □ 
finalizing their improvement requirements 

. ■ to • > . ■■ - ' * ^ 

3«-^Has each improvement requirement been revised to reflect the means of □ □ 
improvement selected? ' 

4. Have opportunities and constraints. Pelatedto ^ each improvement □ □ - 
e requirement been identified? 

5. Has the planning group defined search priorities where means of □ □ 
improvement must be sought outside of the school system? 

r m 

6. If there are preferences associated with a specific search*priority, have □ □ 
those preferences been described? 

7. Have the improvement requirements/search priorities been submitted □ □ 
forreyiew by appropriate school system administrators, staff, etc.? 

8v Have sufficient copies of your search priorities (Information Sheet #5, □ 14 □ 
page 2-69) been duplicated for use by the planning group working with " 
Unit 3 and any other staff who will be involved in search activities? 
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UNIT 3 



TASK DESCRIPTION 

' This task is a two' stage task. First, it involves making, plans for a search aimed at 
identifying means of improvement which match your school system's improvement 
requirements. Second, it involves conducting that search^ accordance with those plans. 
The boundaries for the search are delimited in terms 6tthe improvement requirements) the 
planning group established in Unit 2. A form which, profiles the kind and quality of 
information to be gathered in the search is developed to standardize reporting. To insure 
that the search proceeds smoothly, two search tools - a common vocabulary and sources t)f 
information — are selected by members of the planning group. 

Once definite plans for the search have been made, then members of the pfanning 
group and rther participants examine the practical steps invcplved in conducting a search. 
Those whdwill conduct AMparch are alerted to possible problems they may encounter and^ 
acquainted with some possible solutions to those problems. Specific search procedures are 
established. Preparation and completion checklists for the various tasks are then used to 
assess progress in conducting the search. 

" \ ' j ~. • ' 

COORDINATOR'S ROLE 

Unit 3 offers you a number of options in terms of your own role as coordinator and in 
terms of the role(s) of planning group members. As coordinator, you should decide (1) 
which activities you want to complete on your own, (2) which activities you want to 
pomplete in conjunction with other members of the planning group, and (3) which activities 
the members o| the. planning group should complete by themselves on either a group or 
individual basis. % 

It is essential that all group members have an active rolf in determining the search 
boundaries, specifying the kinds of information to be collected^developihg a search 
vocabulary, reviewing the search tasks, reviewing and/or*establishing search procedures, and 
assessing search progress. You may want to delegate responsibility for developing the search 
-report form to one or several members of the group. If you decide to do so, all group 
members should have an opportunity to review and suggest changes in the report form 
before they are asked to use the form. It Js also possible to assign one or several members of 
the group responsibility for selecting search sources (sources of information to beemployed 
in s the search). "All group members should then be given sufficient opportunity to review and 
discuss the sources selected, suggest additional sources, etc. 

A variety of arrangements are possible for conducting the search. Having read through 
Unit 3, you are 'already aware that there are options in terms of individual and group 
responsibilities for specific search tasks (see page 77). You may decide to let' the group 
negotiate their task assignments, or you may decide to assign tasks yourself. You may 
decide to let group members and other participants involved in conducting the search 
establish their own working procedures, or simply establish procedures yourself. 
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• * UNIT 3 
PREPARATION CHECKLIST . 

' Yes No 



1. Have you duplicated copies of the improvement requirements informa- □ □ 
tion sheet (Unit 2, Information Sheet #5, page 2-69) for all members of 

the ptaning group? 

2. Have you secured sufficient copies of the. Unit 3 materials for group □ □ 
members and other participants? 

3. If the materials dt to be read in advance of your meeting, have you □ * □ 
circulated-copies to all members of the group in advance? 

4. Are all group members aware of the agenda, date, time, and purpose of □ □ 
all Unit 3 meetings? 

5. If group members are- to familiarize themselves with the - Unit 2 □ □ 
improyemM| requirements inforrpation Vteet in advance of your 

meeting, hft you circulated copies to them in advance? 



6. Have you consulted wfth school system administrators in order to □ □ 
determine the resources which wil) be available to support Unit 3 seardh 

activities? 

* 

7. If special expertise is required, do you have a definite commitment □ □ 
; from the individuals involved? 

8. Have you, clarified which other individuals arid/or groups are to bq □ □ 
involved tn Ujiit 3 activities and the nature of their invdlvement? 

9. Have those individuals and groups been contacted? □ D 

10. Have you prepared a brief orientation to Unit 3 activities for use with □ □ 
the planning group? 
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UNIT 3 
PROCEDURES 



TOPIC 



RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Introduction Unit 3, page 3-1. 

• '. < ■ 



1 . Tell members of the group to read the 
Introduction, page 3-1. 

' 2. Review pcevious planning activities and 
\ the search priority to be addressed by 
• the group. 

3. Provide members of the group with an 
overview of the major steps involved in 
Unit 8. 



Emphasize that they will be primarily con- 
cerned with planning the search. Trace the 
Information Sheets throughout the Unit to 
identify the major steps: (1) determining 
search boundaries, (2) specifying the kinds of 
information to be collected in the search, 

(3) developing the searcn report form, and . 

(4) selecting search tools in the form of a 
search vocabulary and sources of information. 
Indicate the specific responsibilities of each 
group member if possible. 



Determining 

Search 

Boundaries 



Unit 3, pages 3-2 to 
3-5. 



Information Sheet #1, 
pageJ-6. 



1 . Have members of the planning group 
review the text on page 3-2 and the 
example on page 3-3. 



2. Ask the group to discuss and refine the 
improvement requirement(s) chosen as 
their top search priority. 



3. Have the group complete Information 
Sheet #1, page 3-5. 



Make certain that each member of the planning 
group has a copy of Information Sheet #5, 
page 2-69. Establish the level and type of 
resources available to support your search 
activities well in advance of your meeting with 
the group. It is important that the planning 
group understand resource limitations affecting, 
the search, including time, funds, etc. 

If the improvement requirements (Information 
Sheet #5, page 2-69) have not been ranked in 
order of priority, ask the group to rank them 
before proceeding. Explain thijmportance of 
preferences in collecting comparative informa- 
tion about alternative meanj.of improvement. 

Be certain that a master copy ofilnflormation 
Sheet #1 is also completed. 



UNIT 3 
PROCEDURES 



, — , — 

TOPIC RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Specifying 
Kindt of 
Information 
ToBi 
Collected 



Unit 3, pages 3-7 to 3-13. 



Information Sheet #2, 
page 3-13. 



1. Have all group members read page 34. 

2. Review with them the kinds of compara- 
tive information which rn^y be collected 
in a search. 

3. Work through the checklist on pages 3-8 
to 3-11 with the group. 



4. Have the planning group complete Infor- 
mation Sheet #2, page 3-13. 



If only certain members of the group are to 
help design the report form, you should.make 
that clear before proceeding. 

Itllecommended that you check major topics'* 
of interest first (boxes) and then specificjtems 
(blanks). Encourage group members to add 
topics and items of interest which have not 
been included in the checklist. If any prefer- 
ences have been identif ied by the planning 
group on Information Sheet #1, page 3-5, 
related information should be collected. 

Be certain that a master copy of Information 
Sheet #2 is also completed. 



Developing 
the Search 
Report Form 



Unit 3, pages 3-1 6 tofl-21 . 1. Ask the group to read pages 3-1 5 and 

3-16. 



Information Sheet 13, 
page 3-21. 



2. Review with them the example of a 
search report form prbvided on pages 
3-17 and 3-19. 

3. Work with the group in drafting a report 
form for the information to be collected 
in the search. , 

4. Critique the form and make nacefcary 
improvements before finalizing it. 



ERIC . 



5. Have the planning group use Informa- 
tion Sheet #3, page 3-21, for finalizing 
the report form. 

C 



The report form should cover all topics and 
items listed on Information Sheet #2, page 
3-13. This activity may be performed by one 
or several individual members of the group. 

If not all members of the group helped draft 
the report form, give them an opportunity to 
make suggestions for improvement of the form. 
Carefully review the contents and organization 
of the report form yourself. 

Be certain that a master copy of Information 
Sheet 13 is completed. 



UNIT 3 
PROCEDURES ,< 



RELATED MATERIALS 



' "•) DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Unit 3, paggs 3-23 to 3-51 . 1. Define the terms "search vocabulary" and 

."search soorce." 



Information Sheets #4 
and #5, pages 3-27 and 
3-51. 



2. fExplainthat they will.be key tools for 
I conducting the search. 



3 



Explain the importance of a good vocabu- 
lary in locating appropriate programs, 
materials, and the like. 

Have all members of the group review the 
example on page 3-26 before developing 
their own search vocabulary. 

Work with the group in developing a 
search vocabulary. 



6. Have the planning group complete 
Information Sheet #4, page 3-27. 

7 . Review Unit 3 Information Sheets #1 , 
2,and3,figes3-5, 3-13, and 3-21, 
with the Joup. 

8. Discuss how information needs and 
resource limitations can help the group 

' sdect appropriate sources of information 
to be used in their search. 

9. Show group members how to use the 
charts for selecting search sources 
(pages 3-30 to 3-46). 



10. Discuss with them the resource limita- 
tions affecting their search, e.g., time, 
funds, etc. 



/ 



You may want to have the group read page 
3-23. 



You should have one or several of the sources 
listed on page 3-24 available for use by the 
group. Use a chalkboard or flipchart'to 
record the vocabulary suggested. 

Be certain that a master copy of Information 
Sheet #4 is completed. 



You may want to use the example provided on 
pages 347 and 349 for purposes of illustration. 



Explain that each chart lists (1) general type of 
source, (2) a specific example of that type, and 
(3) the general advantages and disadvantages of 
using that type of source. Call their attention 
to the key used to indicate whether the type of 
source is an excellent, a good, or only an 
acceptable choice in terms of specific resource 
limitations. 

Ask the planning group to suggest additional 
resource limitations which should influence 
their choice of search sources. 



UNIT 3 
PROCEDURES 



TOPIC 



RELATED MATERIALS 



DIRECTIONS t 



SUGGESTIONS 



Stating 

Starch 

Took 

(Continued) 



Unit 3, pages 3-23 to 3-51 . 11 4 Ask group members to use the cherts 

' to select types of sources to be employed 
in the search. 



Information Sheets #4 
and #5, pages 3-27 amf 



3-51. 



12. Have the planning group complete 
Information Sheet #5, page 3-51. 



You can assign certain memben responsibility 
f anamination ofthe charts and have them 
recommend particular types of sources for use 
in the search. You can also have toe group as a 
whole work with the charts. Suggest that the 
the charts be skimmed to expedite progress. 
Stres^ the importance of their considering both 
information requirements and resource limita-- 
tions in making their selections. 

Be certain that a master copy of Information 
Sheet #6 is completed. 



Conducting 
theSeajch 



Unit 3, pages 3-53 to 



1. Have all group members and other par- 
ticipants who will play a role in con- 
ducting the search review the tasks ' 
discussed in pages 3-54 to 3-57. 

2. Be certain to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of various ways of pro- 
ceeding. 

3. Explore the possibility of using a file 
card system to record helpful sources 

' and of establishing a vertical file to con- 
tain working report forms and other 
relateo 4 materials (page 3-55); 

4. Determine whether the screening of 
means of improvement should take 

' place on an individual or a group basis, 

5. ■ Discuss ways in which contradictions, 
inaccuracies, and bias can be avoided in 
the process of collecting Information. 



Si 



You should first summarize the five tasks for 
them, and introduce them to the Guide to 
Alternatives or any other source collections 
and/or training packages you want to make 
available to them at this time. See page 3-54. 

Specific advantages and disadvantages of dif- 
ferent ways of proceeding are discussed on the 
next page. Try to have the/youp reach agree-' 
ment about those most suitable for your search. 
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UNIT 3 
PROCEDURES 



RELATED MATERIAL? 



DIRECTIONS 



SUGGESTIONS 



Unit 3, pages 3-53 to, 
3-60. 



6. If you are going to establish search pro- 
cedures yourself v have them carefully 
developed well in advance of your 
meeting. Distribute typed copies of 
those procedures for review by all 
group members and other participants 
and negotiate modifications in procedures 
with them. 

> r 

7. Describe the purpose of the search pro- 
gress checklist to all group members and 
participants. 

8. .Direct each individual involved in con- 
ducting the search to review the prepara- 
tion and completion checklist(s) for each 
task to be performed prior to beginning 
thetask. 



The procedural decisions to be made are out- 
lined on the next page. It is essential that the 
group haw clear and acceptable set of tearch 
procedures before they actually begin to con- 
duct the search. 

9 i 



Have^fiem review the checklist andmodify it 
to suit their own needs. ; 



DNIT3 
- WAYS-OF PROCEEDING 

A quick and direct means of contacting certain sources of information, such as a publisher 
or intermediate service agency. A telephone call often gives you an opportunity to clarify 
and refkie your particular information needs through person to person dialogue. If the 
source cannot provide ttje particular information sought, you might still be directed to 
other valuable sources. Of course, much of the success of telephone contact depends upon 
whether you can reach knowledgeable persons. It can also be quite time-consuming. The A 
cost of telephone contact also varies depending on the distance between the two parties 
involved. 

Can sometimes provide you with detailed written information and is relatively less costly 
than telephoning. A letter does not, however, provide an opportunity for direct dialogue 
about specific information needs. It may also take a longer time to get a response from the 
source. The quality of response is also highly dependent upon your ability to communicate 
your information needs in written form. When yfpre not satisfied with the informatics 
provided, follow-up letters are often necessary. 

Provides a means of access to information which is to some extent independent of geo- 
graphic location. A literature search can result in thorough and comprehensive coverage pf 
sources on a specific or general topic It can lead you to both primary and sefeqndary sour- 
ces of information. It is'also relatively inexpensive. But a literature search can be time- 
consuming, requires acertain amount of skill or expertise and a fairly large number of staff 
for an in-depth search. 

Includes attendance at conferences or conventions, visits to demonstration sites, etc. Person 
fb person inquiry, clarificatipn and tailoring of information to individual needs are possible 
withthis approach. Personal contact can provide opportunities for first-hand observation 
unaffected by others' evaluations. It fosters heightened awareness of possible options and 
can result in referrals to primary sources of information. Costs may be prohibitive, how- 
ever, since travel, compensation, and released time for a number of staff may be involved. 

A possible route to take when you do not have expertise or experience in conducting a 
search but have enough money to hire an outside agency to do it for you. Subcontracting ( 
may give you the particular information you need but depends a great deal on the'exper- 
tise and evaluative judgment of personnel associated with the subcontracting agency. 
4t may also be quite expensive and timtconsuming. Finally, such services may not be 
accessible or available when needed. 

, ' <, r,n~ 



UNIT 3 
SEARCH PROCEDURES 

OPTIONS 

1 . Al I tasks completed in sequence for single means of 
improvement. 

2. Some tasks combined for all means of improvement (e.g., 
identifying and consulting sources, screening means of 
improvement). 

1. Group members can work on an individual basis. 

2. Group members can work together as a grou p. 

1 . Coordinator can assign staff on the basis of special exper- 
tise, experience, etc. 

2. Staff can decide themselves which tasks they want to 
perform. 

1. Coordinator can establish timelines for completion of each 
task and/or for submission of progress reports. / 

2. Staff can negotiate timelines with coordinator. * 

1 . Coordinator can schedule regular problem-solving and 
progress update sessions in advance. 

2. Staff can request problem-solvi ng and progress update ses- 
sions as needed. 



x 
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UNIT 3 
COMPLETION CHECKLIST 



Yas No 



1. Haw a reasonable number of means of improvement compatible with □ □ 
' your school system's improvement requirement(s) been identified? 

2. Do you have a compleflfeleport form for each means of improvement? □ □ 

y > 

3. Does each report form contain all descriptive and comparative □ □ 
information to be collected? 

4. Were the sources used to collect that information valid and reliable □ □ 
sources of information? m 

* 

5. Have all contradictions and/or ambiguities and/or inaccuracies in the □ □ 
- informetion collected been resolved? 

6. Has all information b^en checked for possible bias? □ □ 

7. Do you have records of contacts made in securing the information □ □ 
included on the report form for each f^lns of improvement? 

*■ *^ ' 

8. Does a file of supplementary information, sample materials, etc., exist u □ 

for each means of improvement? % 

9. Are those sample materials and that supplementary information cited □ □ 
on the report fobn for each means of improvement? 



GUIDELINES FOR COMMUNICATION 



It is important that yqu be able to communicate, with others who will not be 
immediately involved in your planning activities. Some individuals and groups can strongly 
influence the direction of the improvement effort and its ultimate success or failure. Others 
will have direct responsibility for implementing the programs selected. Below is a list of 
various audiences withjwhom you may want to communicate. First, you should clarify your 
purpose(s) in communicating with them. Do you want to orient, to inform, to persuade? 

• Superintendent t4k & 

• Curriculum Selection Committee 

• Board of Education Members 

• Central Office Administrative Staff 

• Curriculum Coordinators 0 

• Principals 

• Supervisors or Department Heads 

• Teachers 

* 

• Parents 

• Community Members < 

• Students 

• Others (Specify) 

Second, you should determine what content is to be communicated. What does your 
audience need to know? What kinds of information will make your audience most open to 
communication? Deciding what your audience(s) need to know about the planning effort 
* should not be too difficult. Determining what kinds of information will make your 
audience(s) receptive may be a more demanding task. Focus on their expressed interests and 
continuing concerns. Consider the accepted norms and values of the social system to which 
they belong. Both can provide you with helpful insights. 
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Immediately below you will find a series of possible topics related to your planning 
activities. Which suggest content relevant to your purposed) and your audience(s)? 

UNIT if STUDENT NEED§ 
_ Desired Student Perf 
J- _ Current Student Pert 
y Sources of Data 

Measurement Criteria 

Student Populations 

UNIT2: IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 

— Curriculum Content ' ^ 

Content Sequencing $i 

J—. Instructional Approach 1 

Support Systems 

Means of Improvement 

.Opportunities and Constraints 

Action Priorities 

UNIT 3: SEARCH 

Search Priorities 

Search Plans and Procedures 

Search Findings 

Third, you should decide which media will most effectively communicate your 
content. 

Formal Written Docment i „ ' , \ 

• Personal Presentation 

• Presentation Using Audiovisual Aids 

• Audiovisual Presentation with Commentary . 

• Question and Answer Session 

\ Published Articles - ' < ' * 

• ' Interview f 

• Internal Memoranda 
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Finally, having <5hosen a medium of communication, you will 'want to use 1t effectively. 
Aim to be as clear, prlcise; simple, coherent, and brief as possible in expressing your 
content. Here are some specific suggestions: . 



00 



DO NOT 



CLEAR Use a oonsistent vocabulary. 

Provide examples or analogies 
when discussing a difficult or 
abstract idea. 

Relate all details to a central idea. 



4 

PRECISE 



Check the accuracy of all facts 
and figures. 

Be alert for possible personal bias 
or prejudices. 



SIMPLE Identify^Vvhat is most essential, 

, Build on what your audience 
, already knows/wants to know 
in presenting your information. 

COHERENT Establish relationships among ' 
Ideas before beginning. 

Create repeated logical links tp 
emphasize those relationships. 



Use jargon or vary your vocabulary too 
much, 

Use overextended examples or 
comparisons. $ 

Develop more tharvone main idea at a 
time. 

Confuse by introducing too many facts 
and figures. 

Sacrifice human interest to strictly 
. factual "objectivity." 

- Try to include everything. 

Attempt to impress your audience with 
abstract or needlessly complex 
discissions. 

' Depart frim the mainstream of ideas to 
pursue an interesting tangent. 

Assume that your audience can infer 
what you have not made explicit for < 
^them. 



BRIEF 



Summarize, abstract, paraphrase, 
use summary diagrams, charts 
and tables wherever possible. 

, Reference supplementary 
information. 



Employ direct quotation except for 
emphasis. 



# Use repetition in place of iglea 
development. „ , 1 Y \ 
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MASTER COPY 
INFORMATION SHEETS 

> 

UNIT 1 

UNIT 2 ,«•:'• 
UNIT 3 . 
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or- 



UNIT 1 



1 
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INFORMATION SHEET #1 
TYPES OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Directions: Check; the type(s) of desired student performance which appear to be relevant to your school system's 
student needs. For each type of performance checked, describe the performance goal(s) your school system wants 
its students to achieve. t » 



0 INFORMATION RECALL 



Students should; 



□ BASIC SKILLS 



Students should: 



□ HIGHiR ORDER PROCESSES 



Students should: 



□ SffPPORT SKILLS 



Students shouldr 



□ ATTITUDES 



Students shottti: 



□ VALUES 



Students should: 



□ PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Students should: 



□ SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Students should: 



ERLC 



L 



• INFORMATION SHEET#2 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



Directions : First, define a set of representative student behaviors for each type of performance identified on 
Information Sheet §1, page 1-33. Then return to page I } -39. Second, list sources of data which are appropriate for 
assessing student achievement of those behaviors. Then return to page 1-41. Third, specify measurement criteria for 
each of the sources ofjdata listed. , • 



Student Behaviors 



Sources of Data 



Measurement Criteria . 



\ 
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INFORMATION SHEET #3 
STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Directions : Review the performance standards described on Information Sheet #2, page 1-45, and discuss the 
characteristics of various segments of your overall student population. Then decide which of your performance 
standards are appropriate and reasonable for the different groups, subgroups, and/or individuals within your overall 
student population. Use the space provided below to define the' student populations expected to meet different 
performance standards. 



Students Expected to Meet Standards 
(Number, Age/Grade/Educational Level) 



Characteristics 



4 



i 



T 



INFORMATION SHEET #4 
CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Directions : Synthesize available data on current student performance in the space prtyded below. First, cite all 
sources of data consulted Second, define the current student behaviors sampled by each source of data and the 
measurement criteria useow assess current levels of student performance where the behaviors and criteria differ 
from those selected for desired student performance on Information Sheet #2, page 1-45. Third, describe the 
current performance of each student population irt terms of those behaviors and criteria. \ 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Sources of 
Data 


Student 

Rphavinrc 

r 

* 


Measurement 

nritpria 

V/l 1 CGI 10 


Students 
Meeting 
Standards 


Students 
Not Meeting 
Standards 


Characteristics 




9 


> 

f 






i 


n 


*. 
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• 












4 


* 


4 

* 




* 
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INFORMATION SHEET #5 
NEED DEFINITION 

DESIRED STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



TYPEjQF PERFORMANCE 



PERFORMANCE STANDAROS 



Student Behaviors 



1 



T 



wurces of Data 



Measurement Criteria 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Students Expected 
to Meet Standards 



Characteristics 



•ft > 



/ 
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* INFORMATION SHEET #5 (Continued) 
NEED DEFINITION 



\ 



CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



Sources of Data 



Student Behaviors 



Measurement Criteria 



STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Students Meeting 
Standards 



Students Not 
Meeting Standards 



INFORMATION SHEET #5 (Contintibd) 
NEED DEFINI TION 



PRIORITY OF STUDENT NEEDS 




f 
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UNIT 2 
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INFORMATION SHEET #1 

» 

CURRICULUM CONTENT 



Directions : Review your school system's need definition, particularly student behaviors and any information 
k related to student characteristics. Then discuss which 1 type(s) of content would be ideal for promoting desired 
student performance. Document your decisions in the space provided below and provide reasons for your decisions. 

Describe the type(s) of cohtent emphasized in your present curriculum. Then compare the ideal type(s) of content 
selected with the typefs) of content emphasized in your present curriculum. Where gaps exist, identify the specific 
kinds of improvement which are required. Note other improvements which represent strong preferences, but are 



not considered essential. i 






t 

~ -\ 








IDEAL CONTENT 


REASONS 




PRESENT CONTENT 




/ 

9 


<5 



1 ' > 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


PREFERENCES 
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INFORMATION SHEET #2 
CONTENT SEQUENCING 



Dinctions : Review your school system's need definition, particularly student behaviors anil any information 
related to student characteristics. Then discuss which types of sequencing principles would be. ideal for promoting 
desired student performance and provide reasons for your decisions. 

Describe the sequencing principles associated with the content of your present curriculum. Then compare the ideal . 
sequencing principks selected with the sequencing principles associated with the content of your present 
curriculum. When gm exist, identify 'the specific kinds of improvement which are required. Note othet 
improvements which rep&ent strong preferences, but are not considered essential. 



IDEAL CONTENT SEQUEN^G 


R^SONS 


Types of 
Content 


Sequencings^, 
Principles 


* 


4 

k 




# 

i 



PRESENT CONTENT SEQUENCING 


Types of 
Content 


Sequencing 
Principles 


r 

* 


• 


s 



■ IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 

i 


* PREFERENCES 


i 

\ 


* 

\ 
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INFORMATION SHEET #3 
INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



Directions : Select the instructional strategies which are most critical to your ideal instructional approach. Then 
indicate the specific options which you consider to be appropriate for promoting desired student performance. 
Provide a rationale for each decision based upon desired student performance, student characteristics, and/or the 
implications of your previous planning decisions (Information Sheets #/ and #2, pages 2A7 and 2-29). ' 



IDEAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
APPROACH 

» 


RATIONALE 


Instructional Strategies 






* 



PRESENT INSTRUCTIONAL 
APPROACH 



Instructional Strategies 



cm 

IlSIra 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 

f 



PREFERENCES . 



INFORMATION SHEET #4 
SUPPORT SYSTEM. 



Directions: Describe the strategies and options which would constitute an ideal support system for instruction. 
Then provide a rationale for each decision based upon desired student performance, student characteristics, and /or 
the resource implications of your previous planning decisions (Information Sheets #f, #2, and #3, pages 217, 2-29, 
and 2-431 Finally, describe the strategies and options associated with your school system's present support system. 
Identify specific improvement requirements and preferences in the* space provided below. 



IDEAL SUPPORT SYSTEM 


1 L ^T- : 1 

RATIONAL^ 


Support System Strategies 




a 

V 

v »' ,1 

1 

* 1 

4 . 


1 : 1 - "., , 

< 

/ 

i , 

i 1 



PRESENT SUPPORT SYSTEM 



Su pport System Strategies 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS 



PREFERENCES . 



INFORMATION SHEET #5 
IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMEN TS 



Directions: Use column 1 of the chart to summarize your improvement requirement^. Then return to page £62.,, 
Use column 2 of the. chart to rffdicate the means of improvement selected for eaclj fequirement in column- l.' Then 
return to page 2-63. Use column 3 of the chart to revise your improvement requirements. Then return to page 2-65 
Use column 4 of the chart to specify opportunities and constraints associated with each of ybur rkvity 
requirements^ Then return to page 2-66. Use column 5 of the chart to Indicate which impr6vemen^re]quiremehts 
are action priorities. Then return to page 2-66. Use column 6 of tffe chart to indicate which of the. improvement 
requirements targetted for action demand a search for means of improvement. j * '< 



.nr 



(2) 



■i J (31 



HI 



(51 
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IMPROVEMENT. 
REQUIREMENTS 



MEANS OF ^ 
IMPROVEMENT 



IMPROVEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS. 
(REVISED) 



OPPORTUNITIES 



1 

CONSTRAINTS 



i ■ 

ACTION 
PRIORITIES 



SEARCH 



INFORMATION SHEET #1 

« 

SEARCH BOUNDARIES 



V.' 



Directions : Set boundaries for your search by defining ( 1} the means of improvement, (21 the specific improvement 
requiremen({s[ for which the means of improvement has been selected, (3) any related opportunities and 
constraints, and (4) any relatefpreferences lie., elements which are highly desirable, but not absolutely required 
lor improvement). , 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT: 



IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENT(S): 



OPPORTUNITIES: 



CONSTRAINTS: 



PREFERENCES: 



INFORMATION SHEET #2 

' , KINDS OF INFORMATION TO BE COLLECTED 
— — — ■ { ; • — 

Directions : Specify the kinds of information you want to collect in your search. Topics for general descriptive 
information are already outlined for your convenience. If there is any other descriptive information you want to 
collect, please add it now. You should also enter any comparative information topics or items you have checked on 
pagti 3-8 to 3-1,1 under Section II. The topics and/or items should be arranged in logical order. 




I. Descriptive Information 



A. Full Title of the. Means of Improvement « 

" B. Ijfate of Development 

C. Developer(s) and Location 

■.' * • 

(j! Contact Person, Telephone Number, and Address 

E. Distributor and Location 

F. Availability % , - 

' G. * Cost •? • ' , ■ 

f H. Brief Abstract % ♦ 

I. ' Other (You specify) . " I ^ 

II. Comparative Information (Enter topicswd items checked on pages 3-8 to 3-11). 

■ • 

* * 



INFORMATION SHEET #3 
SEARCH REPORT FORM 



( 



Directions : Type or attach a copy o f the report form to be used in your search. Be certain to include all topics and 
important items listed on Information Sheet #2, page 3-13. 
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INFORMATION SHEET #4 



SEARCH-VOCABULARY 



Directions : Develop a seerch vocabulary which will help you locate appropriate means of improvement. You can 
consult the references suggested on the previous page for assistance. r 



INFORMATION? SHEtTtS! 
SEARCH SOURCES c 



■ ,; 1 - 

1 . 



1 7ton 



use the charts on pages 3-30 to 346 to select appropriated for your search. List the type(s) 
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